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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


W.O.C, members who have never attended an annual meeting of their organization are 
missing the enjoyable experience of mixing socially with other members and of listening 
to papers and the discussions following the papers. These members realize the existence 
of the organization almost exclusively through The Wilson Bulletin. They peruse the 
papers that appear in each Bulletin and perhaps wonder who the people are who carry 
on such studies and under what circumstances they work—-probably college professors 
or enthusiastic college students with full time to devote to their work and with excellent, 
expensive equipment at their elbows to aid in the work. This is by no means always the 
case. Consider, for example, the indefatigable Lawrence H. Walkinshaw, a practicing 
dentist in Battle Creek, Michigan. He has his dental practice, a wife and family, and 
yet he finds time to do exhaustive work on several species, including Chipping Sparrows 
(1944. Wils. Bull., 56:193-205), Prothonotary Warblers (1941. Wils. Bull., 53:3-21), and 
Sandhill Cranes (1949. Cranbrook Inst. Sci., Bull. No. 29, x + 202 pp.), not to mention 
a large number of other shorter articles. Although few of us are endowed with the time, 
initiative, and energy to accomplish so much in our spare time, no doubt many readers of 
the Bulletin have pet problems they would like to pursue further, and would, with some 
encouragement and perhaps some financial aid. Even the simplest problems usually re- 
quire, for special field equipment or travel, funds which are not always available, especial- 
ly to younger workers. In this connection, two research grants are available this year 
through the W.0.C, 

The first, the Louis Agassiz Fuertes Research Grant of $100 annually, coming from an 
anonymous friend of ornithology, has as its basic requirement that work to receive aid 
must deal with some phase of ornithology. One need not be connected with an educa- 
tional institution nor have extensive formal education to be eligible. This is the one of 
the two grants which presents possibilities for helping W.O0.C. members in their local 
bird research problems. 

The Pell Fund makes $25 annually available to assist promising young bird artists to 
develop their art. This fund was given in honor of the late S. Morris Pell. 

These grants are awarded through our W.O.C. Research Committee. Dr. John Emlen 
(Department of Zoology, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin) has accepted 
the chairmanship of this committee for another year, and applications or requests for 
further information may be sent to Dr. Emlen. 

For amateurs and students in small institutions, may | also suggest the research funds 
from the American Association for the Advancement of Science, which are distributed to 
recipients through the state academies of science. Funds to state academies are allotted 
according to the number of members of the particular academy who are also members 
of the A.A.A.S. In Minnesota, for instance, during 1951 this fund amounted to $112. 
Applications for such aid should be sent directly to your state academy of science. 

For those interested in knowing what types of work are being carried on and which 
might be appropriate studies for which to apply for research aid, | suggest reviewing the 
listing entitled “Graduate Research in Ornithology” by Bagg and Swanson (VW ils. Bull., 
1951, 63:62-64; 1952, 64:60-63) as well as the note on lists of research in progress at 16 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit schools (1951. Wils. Bull., 63:212). 

Undoubtedly the great majority of W.O.C. members are simply interested in birding as 


an enjoyable hobby and have no publication ambitions. However, here and there is the 


capable person with initiative who can make outstanding contributions to ornithology. 


Such persons, we hope, can be located and given aid in case the financial barrier is 
proving an effective block to their accomplishments. 
W. J. Breckenripce. 








GREEN KINGFISHER 


(Chloroceryle americana) 


From a drawing in watercolor made in Mexico by George Miksch Sutton. 
Third in the Hilton memorial series of color plates. 





THE GREEN KINGFISHER 
BY DWAIN W. WARNER 
he Green Kingfisher (Chloroceryle americana) inhabits watercourses and 
shores from southern Texas and Arizona to the northern tributaries of 


Hudson’s La Plata, from the brackish water of mangrove-fringed lagoons to 
mountain streams 7000 feet above the sea. The two extremes of habitat are 


the exception, however; it prefers smaller rivers and streams and quiet pools 


of lowlands. 

Water it must have, and in the water must be small fish upon which it 
feeds; but the land surrounding these waters may reflect, in various parts of 
this kingfisher’s range, a wide range of climatic conditions. In the semi-arid 
coastal plain scrub of Tamaulipas | have found it in August along nearly dry 
arroyos where the only water was in depressions whose sides lay baked hard 
and cracked deeply under a torrid sun and whose contracting shore line was 
muddied by constant visitors of many kinds, especially flocks of White-winged 
Doves (Zenaida asiatica}. Three weeks earlier | had found this little king- 
fisher perched in flooded scrub forest near Alta Mira over water four to ten 
feet deep and turbid with floating debris. In contrast I recall seeing it in 
January of 1944, along backwaters at the edge of tropical rainforest in 
Panama. Again, in Puebla, México, in December of 1951, one individual 
was found at a still, dark pool in tropical evergreen forest at the brink of a 
hundred foot precipice overlooking the Rio Cazones flowing nearly a thou- 
sand feet below. 

At all of these places these little kingfishers perched quietly and for long 
periods, or changed positions on the perch, or flew rapidly in a direct mannet 
to another perch. When startled, they occasionally gave a rattling twitter, 
sharper than that of the Belted Kingfisher (Megaceryle alceyon). | noted 
little other activity during the non-breeding season. In spring it becomes less 
solitary, calling increases, and with the approach of the mating period fight- 
ing for territories becomes a common sight where the birds are fairly 
numerous. 

What the limitations to its distribution within its geographic range are is 
not known, but surely food must be one of the most important, and nest sites 
and competition with other birds possibly are limiting factors also. Its small 
size precludes its taking anything but small fish and perhaps other small 
aquatic animals. The prey, taken by short drops to the water, must be near 
the surface. The body weight (41.0, 42.8 grams; December males} prohibits a 
deep plunge from a low perch. Mr. Rezneat Darnell, who is completing a 


study on the fishes of the Rio Sabinas in southwestern Tamaulipas, has in- 
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formed me that several species of Gambusia are the only small fish living 
near the surface of the river and its arroyos, and that they are probably the 
principal food of the Green Kingfisher there. 

In winter | have not found more than a single bird at one place. By early 


December the families have apparently dispersed. A. C. Bent (1940, U. S. 
Vail. Mus. Bull. 176) reported that the Belted Kingfisher has been seen driv- 
ing the Green Kingfisher from feeding grounds. But in Veracruz Robert 
Mengel and | found this small species inhabiting during July a part of the 
Rio Jamapa where the Ringed (Megaceryle torquata) and the Amazon King- 


fishers (Chloroceryle amazona) also occurred. 

When considering other bird associates of the Green Kingfisher one can- 
not restrict the list to water birds alone. At the dark pool on the brink of the 
Mesa de San Diego in Puebla there were no other water birds, but forest 
species were common. The little kingfisher living there at the time paid no 
attention to the sound and activity about, but sat immobile for long periods, 
staring downward, where its own reflection was mirrored perfectly in the 


still waters. 


Minnesota Museum or Natura History, UNiversiry OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 28, 1952 





EXTRA-PARENTAL COOPERATION IN THE NESTING 
OF CHIMNEY SWIFTS 


BY RALPH W. DEXTER 


VER a period of years, the interrelationships of individuals in a nesting 
> colony of Chimney Swifts (Chaetura pelagica) are closely knit. In an 
effort to understand these relationships, | have carried on banding and life 
history studies of the breeding colony of this species inhabiting the campus 
of Kent State University in northeastern Ohio since 1944. The general 
methods, objectives, and some of the results of this study have already been 
published (Dexter, 1950a, 1950b, 1951, 1952). 

The present paper is concerned with observations on nesting procedure in 
which one or two additional birds joined the parents for the nesting season. 
These visitors live in harmony with the family throughout the nesting period 
and share in the responsibilities of nesting. A few instances of such behavior 
have been mentioned previously in connection with life history studies of 
certain individuals (Dexter, 1951, 1952). The only other known references 
to such observations are two brief reports. Day (1899) wrote that (after 
hatching occurred in a nest she had under observation), “From this time 
forth a third Swift was seen to enter into the care of the nestlings, taking its 
turn at brooding and feeding.” Sherman (1924:87) described the relation- 
ship, “Gentle and devoted to one another, they show similar amiability and 


courtesy to the adult stranger that comes into their home to share the work of 


feeding and brooding their young.” She called the visiting bird a “nurse 
maid.” Extra-parental coéperation in three other species of birds has been 
described by Skutch (1935). 

In the preparation of this report, the assistance and encouragement of Mrs. 
Margaret M. Nice has been valuable. 

During eight years of observations, | studied 22 threesomes and six four- 
somes. Ordinarily, only one pair of swifts occupies any one of the 88 air 
shafts available to the birds of this colony. Each year there has been an 
average of 13 pairs, the majority of them (91 per cent, on the average) 
having returned from past years’ residence. There has been an average of 
three threesomes and one foursome each year. Altogether a total of 40 
swifts (38 per cent of the breeding birds) have been involved in a threesome 
arrangement. Of these, two were involved five times, two others four times, 
five three times, and three involved twice. Eighteen swifts have lived in a 
foursome, one of them three times and four of them twice. Nine birds have 
been at one time or another in both a threesome and a foursome. Seven of 
these nine have been in multiple cases of one or the other. Not only is there 
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a tendency on the part of certain individuals to participate in such a social 
organization, but they repeatedly choose the same air shafts for their co- 
Operative nesting. One shaft has been thus occupied five times and another 
one four times. Three have been used three times and two twice. A total 
of thirteen shafts have been used. Males seem to be more inclined than fe- 
males to take part in such behavior although both sexes participate. Since 
sex identification depends upon the dissection of dead birds and the indirect 
evidence of mating combinations, the sex of all individuals in the colony has 
not yet been determined. Fortunately, the sex of several key birds has been 
obtained through dissection, and one female was discovered which laid an egg 
after being abandoned by her mate (Dexter, 1950b). Knowing these facts, 
I could ascertain the sex of many individuals; 12 threesomes contained an 
extra male and five had an extra female. Five cases remain unsettled. Three 
of the foursomes had two extra males while the other contained one extra 
male and one of unknown sex. The data are summarized in Table 1. 

I thought at first that the extra birds residing with the mated pairs were 
either immature or too old for breeding. There is evidence, however, that 
Chimney Swifts can breed in their first year, and some of the multiple com- 
binations remain intact for two consecutive years. Also, | have known 
combinations to dissolve after a year or two and all individuals take part in 
active breeding with one mate. Some, but not all, combinations are the result 
of the attachment of a yearling or an old bird in its last year of life to a 
mated pair. 

Generally during the early stages of the nesting season mated birds of a 
pair roost for the night side by side on the wall of the air shaft; the extra 
bird roosts a few inches away or on an adjacent wall, but usually at the same 
level. After the nest has been completed, one bird may roost on the nest and 
two just below it, or two on the nest and one either below or beside it. Oc- 
casionally all three will roost side by side below the nest, especially just before 
the clutch of eggs is completed during which time the eggs are seldom 
incubated. After the nesting season is over and the juveniles have left, a 
threesome or foursome will sometimes remain roosting together nightly in 
the same shaft. At times all three or four will roost side by side. The mated 
pairs do not remain together any longer or in greater frequency than the 
multiple groups once the juveniles have left the home shaft. The combinations 


of three and four birds for nesting seem to be an agreeable arrangement, and 


all apparently assist with incubation of the eggs and care of the young. The 


histories of certain combinations follow. Observations were made with a flash- 
light at night and a mirror during the daytime. The birds were trapped for 


banding in the standard traps used for Chimney Swifts. 
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In 1944, a female (42-196912) nested with two birds of undetermined sex 
in shaft D1, The following year the female returned to the same place, but in 
the absence of the other two she nested with a young male (42-196934) which 
I had banded as a fledgling the previous year. They were joined by a female 
(42-196915) which had nested the previous year in shaft J1. In 1946, nos. 12 
and 34 returned again to nest in Dl where they were joined by a male (42- 
184486). The latter was probably the functional male since no. 34 left the 
group before nesting was completed. 

Late in September, 1946, when many of the swifts had already left the 
campus, no. 12 was recaptured from D1. She was roosting at that time. not 
with her mate of that year, but with the female visitor of the previous year 
(no. 15). No. 15 did not nest on the campus in 1946, and the mate of no. 12 
that year was roosting alone in shaft D3 nearby. Nos. 12 and 86 nested to- 
gether in D1 in 1947 and 1948. They had no regular visitor although in 1948 
a yearling from the brood of 1947 (possibly an offspring of this pair) visited 
them briefly at the time nest-building began. In the spring of 1949, nos. 12 
and 86 continued to nest in D1, but were joined by an all-season visiting male 
(42-188589). The following year all three returned to D1 and nested to- 
gether again. Soon no. 12, the female, disappeared, and no. 89 deserted the 
other male and the four eggs on the nest, moved to shaft Al, and mated with 
the female there. After one week, the unattended eggs were destroyed. The 
remaining male, no. 86, then brought in a new mate (48-164508) who within 
a week laid a second clutch of eggs in the original nest. In 1951, this pair 
remained mated in D1 without visitors until after nesting was completed. 

After having left the pair in D1 in 1946, no. 34 returned the next year to 
mate with no. 42-196984 in shaft Sl. In 1948 these two returned there to 
nest again and were joined by a male (42-188552) for the season. The follow- 
ing year this latter male mated with a female in Rl. Although nos. 34 and 
8&4 were left to nest in Sl by themselves, he visited them briefly both before 
and after an unsuccessful attempt at nest building in R1. 

When no. 89 parted from the other two birds inhabiting D1 in 1950, he 


completed nesting in shaft Al with the female which had nested in that same 


place for the three preceding years. He returned the following year to shaft 


Sl where another threesome developed. This time he was mated with a 
female (42-196959) whose mate of the previous year (no. 52) did not return. 
The new pair was visited regularly by one swift and occasionally by several 
others throughout the nesting season. 

After mating together in shaft Hl during the season of 1944. the female 
(42-196927) and the male (42-196928) returned to the same shaft the follow- 
ing year, but this time they were joined by two males (42-196941 ; 42-184425) 
that resided with them. No. 41 (captured as a juvenile the preceding vear) 
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is a possible offspring of nos. 27 and 28. In 1946 the original pair and this 
male (no. 41) returned together for another nesting season, while the second 
visitor (no. 25) moved into shaft G4 to nest with a female whose mate of the 
past two years did not return. No. 25 was replaced by another swift; thus, 
for the second consecutive year four birds nested together in shaft Hl. In 
later years no. 41 nested with a single mate in G4 for three seasons. In the 
fourth and last year (1950) of the nesting of no. 41 and his mate in G4, 
another swift spent the season with them. The functional female that year 
was no, 42-196907; this female had been in another threesome in 1944, 1945, 
and 1946, 

In 1947 no. 27 nested with three males (42-196995; 42-188523; —-24) in 
shaft Ql. This group scattered the following year, but three of them con- 
tinued to live in other groups of three and four birds. No. 27 joined two 
males in Q2; nos. 95 and 23 joined the pair which had nested during the 
preceding year in P3 and which continued to nest there in 1948. The female 
of that pair (42-196910) returned in 1949 with males 95 and 23, her former 
mate having disappeared, and they continued as a threesome. In 1950, how- 
ever, no. 23 soon left the other two and made an unsuccessful attempt to nest 
in R2. The other two remained as mates in P3 for that year and had no 
visitor. 

Female no. 42-196909 nested in shaft El for six consecutive years (1944 
49). During that time her mate was no. 42-196921 each year except 1945, 
and each year she nested with a single bird until 1949. In 1949, two other 
swifts, one of them a male (42-188588), joined the pair in El for the season 
when their nest was about three-fourths completed. In 1950, male no. 21 
returned to the same shaft but with a new mate (42-188595),. a visitor in El 
at the end of the previous nesting season. In addition to the new female mate, 
male no. 88 returned as a regular visitor again. Soon after nesting was 


underway, no. 88 left the group to replace a male (42-188655) which had 


> 
> 
died in shaft G3. No. 88 then mated with the female there: together they 


constructed a nest ten days following the new union (see Dexter, 1951). In 
1951, no. 21 and his new mate again nested in El with an occasional male 
visitor, but this time with a different male—no. 48-164570. This visitor did 
not stay consistently in El, and once I found soot in the band, indicating that 
some nights he had roosted in a chimney. This bird was removed for experi- 
mental purposes before the end of the season and died, apparently from 
fright, in a respirometer. 

In addition to the observations of threesome and foursome combinations 
described and tabulated here, there were a number of instances discovered 


in which a visitor joined a pair for a brief time but soon left to nest with a 
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mate of its own or to roost elsewhere. Some of these visitors apparently left 
the campus colony. 

There were seven cases discovered where an extra swift roosted with a 
pair over varying lengths of time before nesting began. For example, the 
same pair residing in El was visited by an individual for one evening two 
weeks before nest construction began in 1946. This bird was not found again 
until the fall migration of 1947, when it again roosted in El with five other 
swifts, including the breeding male of El. I never again saw the visitor in 
question. 

The pair which nested in shaft M7 in 1946 had a different visitor roost 
with them on two occasions during the month preceding nest construction. 
These two visitors, one a female (42-196902) and one a male (42-196954). 
later mated with each other in shaft N9. The male had previously nested in 
that shaft for two years and continued to do so for another three years, but 
only in 1946 was he mated with no. 02. In 1947, he and his new mate had 
an all-season visitor. In 1948, this pair nested by themselves. 

A pair which nested in Al (42-196987; 42-188656) for three years had 
two visitors in 1948. One on May 20, just three days before the nest founda- 
tion was built, was a male (42-188540) which failed to mate that season but 
returned to nest in following years and formed a threesome in 1950 in shaft 
M7, as mentioned earlier. The other visitor, also a male (42-188546), joined 


the pair during egg-laying and remained for the balance of the season. The 
next year, 1949, this male nested in shaft A5, not far from the pair it resided 
with in 1948. Just before nos. 87 and 56 nested in Al in 1949, they had for 
a brief time a male visitor (42-188655) which had nested in the colony for 


two years and which soon left to nest again with its own mate. 


There is a possibility that some of the early visitors mentioned above might 
have remained with the mated birds throughout the season if they had not 
been disturbed by trapping and handling. Mated birds are fairly tolerant of 
trapping, but unmated individuals sometimes leave if they are disturbed too 
much. Further, on some occasions when a bird left a threesome or foursome 
group, it did so to obtain a mate and establish its own nest. It would appear 
that some visitors are simply waiting for an opportunity to secure a mate of 
their own. Mrs. Margaret Nice has suggested to me that multiple nesting in 
this colony may be the result of a shortage of females; my data do not permit 


a conclusive answer to this possibility. 


SUMMARY 


1. During eight years of observations on the nesting behavior of Chimney 
Swifts living in a colony on the campus of Kent State University, | found 22 
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cases where three birds nested together and six cases where four birds nested 
together. 

2. Certain individuals were often involved in, and seemed to prefer, three- 
some and foursome combinations. Of 40 individuals which participated in 
threesomes, 12 were involved more than once. Of 18 participating in four- 
somes, five were involved more than once. Nine birds have been part of both 
a threesome and a foursome at one time or another. 

3. Thirteen air shafts have been used by these combinations; eight of them 
have been used more than once. 

1. Males seem to be involved more often than females in extra-parental 


coéperation. Twelve threesomes had an extra male, five had an extra female, 


and five remain with sex undetermined. Three foursomes had two extra males 
and three others had one extra male and one of unknown sex. 

5. Some of the visitors are known to be birds in their first year and some 
are old birds in, apparently, their last year, but many are intermediate in age 
and engage in active reproduction in later years. 

6. The parents and visitors often remain as a unit throughout the nesting 
season and share the work of incubation, brooding, and feeding of the nest- 
lings. 

7. Seven cases of brief visits by an additional bird just before nesting 
began were discovered. Some of these might have developed into continuing 
threesomes if they had not been disturbed by trapping, but in other cases the 
birds left after finding mates of their own. Probably some visitors are just 
waiting for an opportunity to obtain a mate. 
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A CHECK-LIST AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HYBRID BIRDS IN 
NORTH AMERICA NORTH OF MEXICO 


BY FE. LENDELL COCKRUM 


RNsT Mayr (1942:257-270) has discussed in detail some of the philo- 
IF sophical implications of hybridism. He points out, for example, that: 
“In birds, we have a fair amount of information, since some collectors. sensing 
their scarcity value, have specialized in the collecting of hybrids, and amateur 
observers have always been fascinated by them. We can state, on the basis of 
the data collected by these naturalists, that sympatric hybrids are found pri- 
marily in genera in which copulation is not preceded by pair formation and an 
‘engagement period’ [p. 261) . . . Hybrids occur much more rarely among 
pair-forming species of birds. In such cases the male and female have com- 
mitted not only an original ‘mistake,’ but have apparently not ‘corrected’ it 
afterwards by abandoning the brood |p. 262).” 

In spite of the increased interest in hybridism in birds in recent years, no 
attempt has been made to compile the many scattered references and reports 
of hybrids into a single paper since the early compilation by Suchetet (1897). 
In that classic Suchetet attempted to list all known cases of hybrids in birds. 
Unfortunately his work is not readily available to most ornithologists in this 
country. 

My attempt to compile known cases of hybrids in birds has been made with 


three important restrictions: First, | have listed only those cases in which the 


hybrids presumably resulted from crosses in nature. If hybrids resulting from 
birds in captivity were listed, the list would be much larger, especially among 
the ducks and geese (see Ball, 1934:2—4; Sibley, 1938:327-335; Kortright, 
1942:43—44; and Delacour and Mayr, 1945:3-55). Second, I have listed 
only those cases reported from North America north of Mexico. Third, where 
alternate explanations (intergradation, dimorphism, etc.) have been proposed 
to account for supposed hybrids, I have made no attempt to evaluate the 
evidence but, rather, merely report such alternative explanations. Some 
authors (such as Kortright, 1942:43-44) have discussed hybridism only in 
a general way and where no specific cases are presented, I have not entered 
the reference in the check-list. 

I wish to emphasize that this check-list and bibliography is certainly in- 
complete and should be regarded only as a starting point in any bibliographic 
search. The following sources, among others, yielded clues to the location of 
the various papers listed in the bibliography: “A Bibliography of Birds” 
(Strong, 1939-1946) ; Zoological Record; Biological Abstracts; and subject 
indices of The Auk, The Condor, and for volumes 13-35 and 50-62 inclusive, 
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of The Wilson Bulletin. 1 have examined the originals of all the papers listed 
in the bibliography except those preceded by an asterisk (*)}. 

I acknowledge with thanks the critical aid and suggestions given by Har- 
rison B. Tordoff, of the University of Kansas Museum of Natural History. 


CHECK-LIST 


Family Ardeidae. Herons and Bitterns. 
Ardea occidentalis occidentalis Audubon Ardea herodias wardi Ridgway. 
Great White Heron  Ward’s Heron. 
Ardea wurdemanni Baird, 1858 :669. 
Ardea wuerdemanni, Allen, 1888:195. 
Ardea occidentalis ~ Ardea herodias wardi {rdea wurdemanni, Holt, 1928:1-35; 
Peters, 1940:105. 


Family Anatidae. Swans, Geese, and Ducks, 


Branta bernicla nigricans (Lawrence)  Branta canadensis hutchinsi (Rich- 
ardson). Black Brant « Hutchins Goose. 


Branta nigricans * Branta canadensis hutchinsi, Ransom, 1927 :170. 


Branta bernicla hrota (Muller) Chen hyperborea (Pallas). American 
Brant * Snow Goose. 
Brant < Snow Goose, Brimley, 1927 :427. 


Anser albifrons gambelli (Hartlaub) > Branta canadensis (Linnaeus). Tule 
Goose * Canada Goose. 

Anser albijrons gameli *« Branta canadensis, Suchetet, 1897 :738. 

White-fronted Goose *« Canada Goose, Baird, 1873:5. 


Chen caerulescens (Linnaeus) * Chen hyperborea hyperborea (Pallas). Blue 
Goose Snow Goose. 
Chen caerulescens X Chen hyperborea hyperborea, Harrold, 1928:290; Sutton, 1931: 
335-364; Emery, 1945:636; Sibley, 1949:274. 
Conspecific-—merely examples of dichromatism, Manning, 1942:168-174. 


Anas platyrhynchos Linnaeus Anas rubripes Brewster. Mallard & Black 
Duck. 
Anas boschas « Anas obscura, Dutcher, 1889:133; Suchetet, 1897:137, 682; Bigelow, 
1907 :382--384. 
Mallard « Black Duck, Poole, 1929:535. 
Mallard « Northern Black Duck, Eaton, 1903 :64. 
Anas platyrhynchos « Anas rubripes, Ridgway, 1909:441; Ball, 1934:23. 


Anas platyrhynchos Linnaeus Anas strepera Linnaeus. Mallard  Gadwall. 
4nas breweri Audubon, 1840 (iv) :252. 


Anas boschas * Anas strepera= Anas breweri, Elliot, 1892:162. 
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Aanas platyrhynchos Linnaeus * Anas acuta tzitzihoa Vieillot. Mallard » 
Pintail. 

4nas boschas Datila acuta, Coues, 1874:54; Elliot, 1892:161; Suchetet, 1897 :639; 

Beyer, 1900:170; Fegler, 1903:303; Bigelow, 1907 :383. 

Malard © Pintail, Cross, 1890:162. 

4nas boschas * Anas acuta, Suchetet, 1896-117. 

Anas platyrhynchos * Anas acuta, Ball, 1934:3. 

Anas platyrhynchos platyrhynchos * Dafila acuta tzitzihoa, Gunther, 1941 :570. 


. 
Anas platyrhynchos Linnaeus Anas cyanoptera Vieillot. Mallard * Cinna- 


mon Teal. 
Mallard * Cinnamon Teal, Maillard, 1902:46. 


Anas platyrhynchos Linnaeus 4nas carolinensis Gmelin. Mallard * Green- 
winged Teal. 

{nas boschas « Nettion carolinensis, Stone, 1903:209. 
Anas platyrhynchos Linnaeus * Aythya valisineria (Wilson). Mallard > 


Canvas-backed Duck. 
4nas boschas & Fuligula vallisneria, Baird, 1847 :209. 


Anas platyrhynchos Linnaeus  Mareca americana (Gmelin). Mallard » 


Baldpate. 
Anas boschas »* Anas americana, Elliot, 1892:165; Suchetet, 1896 :690. 
4nas boschas * Mareca americana, Bigelow, 1907 :386. 
4nas platyrhynchos * Mareca americana, Ball, 1934:3. 


4nas strepera Linnaeus * Mareca americana (Gmelin). Gadwall  Baldpate. 


4nas strepera * Anas americana, Suchetet, 1897:709. 


Vareca penelope (Linnaeus } Mareca americana (Gmelin). European 


Widgeon  Baldpate. 


Vareca penelope * Mareca americana, Bailey, 1919:25. 


Anas discors Linnaeus * Anas cyanoptera Vieillot. Blue-winged Teal  Cin- 


namon Teal. 
4nas discors * Anas cyanoptera, Suchetet, 1897 :708. 


Spatula clypeata (Linnaeus) Anas cyanoptera Vieillot or Anas discors 
Linnaeus, Shoveller < Cinnamon or Blue-winged Teal. 

Spatula clypeata * Querquedula cyanoptera or Q. discors, Swarth, 1915:115. 

Spatula clypeata * Anas discors, Suchetet, 1897 :708. 

Shoveller « Blue-winged Teal, Deane, 1905:321. 


dix sponsa (Linnaeus) Aythya americana (Eyton). Wood Duck 


Redhead. 


dix sponsa * Fuligula ferina, Suchetet, 1897 :728. 
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Aythya americana (Eyton) Anas acuta tzitzihoa Vieillot. Redhead > 
Pintail. 

Redhead x Pintail, Boardman, 1876-276. 

Fuligula ferina * Datila acuta, Suchetet, 1897 :728. 


Aythya collaris (Donovan)  Aythya americana (Eyton). Ring-necked Duck 


< Redhead. 
Fuligula affinis * Fuligula Valismeria (or F. americana), Elliot, 1859:437. 
Fuligula collaris * Fuligula americana, Newton, 1880:336; Suchetet, 1897 :724. 
Fuligula affinis ‘or F. collaris) ~ Fuligula Valismeria (or F. americana), Suchetet, 


1897 :161. 


Bucephala clangula americana (Bonaparte)  Lophodytes cucullatus ( Lin- 


naeus}. American Golden-eye < Hooded Merganser. 
Clangula americana X Mergus cucullatus = Clangula mergiformis, Cabot, 1854:118; 
Suchetet, 1896-169. 
Bucephala clangula americana * Lophodytes cucullatus, Ball, 1934:7. 


Somateria mollissima borealis (Brehm)  Somateria spectabilis ( Linnaeus}. 
Northern Eider * King Eider. 


Somateria mollissima borealis * Somateria spectabilis, Krabbe, 1926:543. 


Family Accipitriidae. Kites, Hawks and allies. 
Accipiter gentilis atricapillus (Wilson) < Accipiter cooperii (Bonaparte). 


Eastern Goshawk Cooper's Hawk. 


Astur atricapillus *~ Falco Cooperi, Suchetet, 1897 :470. 


Family Tetraonidae. Grouse and Ptarmigans. 


‘ 


Lagopus lagopus (Linnaeus)  Canachites canadensis (Linnaeus). Willow 
Ptarmigan < Spruce Grouse. 

Lagopus lagopus * Canachites camadensis |sic], Hachisuka, 1928:65. 

Lagopus lagopus * Canachites canadensis, Taverner, 1932:89. 


Pedioecetes phasianellus (Linnaeus) < Dendragapus obscurus (Say). Sharp- 
tailed Grouse & Dusky Grouse. 
Pediaecetes phasianellus columbianus * Dendragapus obscurus richadsonii, Brooks, 
1907 : 167. 
Pediaecetes phasianellus columbianus * Dendragapus obscurus richardsoni, 
Hachisuka, 1928 :65. 
Pedioecetes phasianellus ~ Dendragapus obscurus, Lincoln, 1950:210-212. 


Pedioecetes phasianellus (Linnaeus)  Tympanuchus cupido (Linnaeus). 
Sharp-tailed Grouse Prairie Chicken. 
Pedioecetes phasianellus columbianus * Cupidonia cupido Cupidonia cupidini- 
columbinus, Brewster, 1877 :66. 
Pedioecetes phasianellus * Cupidonia cupido, Gurney, 1884:391. 
Pediocaetes phasianellus campestris * Tympanuchus americanus, Shufeldt, 1893:281. 
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Pedioecetes phasianellus * Tympanuchus americanus, Suchetet, 1896 :589. 
Pedioecetes phasianellus campestris * Tympanuchus cupido, Lincoln, 1918:1. 
Pedioecetes phasianellus * Tympanuchus americanus, Rowan, 1926:336. 

Pediaecete phasianellus campestris ~ Tympanuchus a. americanus, Hachisuka, 1928 :65. 


Pedioecetes phasianellus campestris * Tympanuchus cupido americanus, Gross, 
1930 :97. 


Family Tetraonidae < Family Phasianidae. 


Phasianus colchicus Linnaeus * Dendragapus obscurus (Linnaeus). Ring- 
necked Pheasant * Dusky Grouse. 
Phasianus torquatus * Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus, Anthony, 1899:180. 


Phasianus colchicus torquatus * Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus, Jewett, 1932:191. 


Phasianus colchicus Linnaeus * Tympanuchus cupido (Linnaeus). Ring- 
necked Pheasant Prairie Chicken. 


Phasianus colchicus *~ Tympanuchus cupido, Lincoln, 1950:210. 


Family Phasianidae. Quails and Pheasants. 


Callipepla squamata (Vigors) > Colinus virginianus (Linnaeus). Scaled 
Quail & Bobwhite. 


Callipepla squamata * Colinus virgianus, Suchetet, 1897 :470. 


Lophortyx californica (Shaw)  Colinus virginianus (Linnaeus). California 
(Quail « Bobwhite. 
California Quail « Bobwhite, Aiken, 1930:80. 


Lophortyx californica (Shaw)  Lophortyx gambelii Gambel. California 
(Juail & Gambel’s Quail. 

Lophortyx californicus < Lophortyx gambeli, Henshaw, 1885:247. 

Colinus californicus * Callipepla gambeli, Suchetet, 1896:6, 481. 

Lophortyx californica * Lophortyx gambeli, Hachisuka, 1928 :84. 


Lophortyx californica (Shaw)  Oreortyx picta (Douglas). California Quail 
< Plumed Quail. 
Lophortyx calijornicus californicus * Oreortyx pictus plumiferous, Peck, 1911:149. 
Lophortyx californicus * Oreortyx sp., Bailey, 1928:210. 
Lophortyx californica * Oreortyx picta, Hachisuka, 1928 :83. 


Lophortyx gambelii Gambel  Callipepla squamata pallida Brewster. Gam- 


bel’s Quail & Scaled Quail. 
Gambel’s Quail * Scaled Quail, Bailey, 1928:210. 


Lophortyx gambeli & Gallipipla (sic) squamata, Hachisuka, 1928:84. 


Family Laridae. Gulls and Terns. 


Larus leucopterus kumlieni Brewster. Kumlien’s Gull. 
Larus kumlieni Brewster, Bent, 1921:74; Taverner, 1933:88; Sutton, 1931:158; Gross, 
1937 :30. 
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Larus leucopterus kumlieni, Bishop, 1944:186. 

Larus leucopterus * Larus argentatus thayeri = Larus kumlieni, Dwight, 1925:250. 
Larus hyperboreus Gunnerus Larus argentatus vegae Palmén. Glaucous 
Gull & Vega Gull. 

Larus nelsoni, Henshaw, Bent, 1921:76. 

Larus hyperboreus * Larus argentatus vegae Larus nelsoni, Dwight, 1925:250. 


Family Trochilidae. Hummingbirds. 


Calypte costae (Bourcier)  Selasphorus platycercus (Swainson). Costa's 
Hummingbird  Broad-tailed Hummingbird. 
Calypte costae * Selasphorus platycercus, Huey, 1944:636. 


Calypte costae (Bourcier)  Archilochus alexandri ( Bourcier and Mulsant}. 
Costa’s Hummingbird  Black-chinned Hummingbird. 
Calypte costae < Trochilus alexandri, Thayer and Bangs, 1907:313; Taylor, 1909:293. 


Amazilia violiceps ellioti (Berlepsch) >< Cynanthus latirostris magicus (Mul- 
sant and Verreaux). Violet-crowned Hummingbird  Broad-billed Hum- 
mingbird. 

Cyanomyia salvini Brewster, 1893:214. 

Uranomita salvini, Bishop, 1906 :337. 


Amazilia violiceps conjuncta * Cynanthus latirostris = Amazilia salvini, Griscom, 


1934 :378. 


Calypte anna (Lesson)  Archilochus alexandri (Bourcier and Mulsant). 
Anna’s Hummingbird  Black-chinned Hummingbird. 
Trochilus violajugulum Jeffries, 1888-168. 
Calypte anna < Torchilus alexandri=Trochilus violajugulum, Thayer and Bangs, 
1907 :313. 
Calypte anna < Trochilus alexandri, Taylor, 1909:293. 
Calypte anna X< Archilochus alexandri Irchilochus violajugulum, Grinnell and 
Miller, 1944:569. 


Selasphorus rufus (Gmelin) X Stellula calliope (Gould). Rufus Humming- 


bird Calliope Hummingbird. 
Selasphorus rufus * Stellula calliope, Thayer and Bangs, 1907:312; Taylor, 1909:293. 


Selasphorus sasin sasin Lesson  Calypte anna (Lesson). Allen’s Hum- 


mingbird & Anna’s Hummingbird. 
Selasphorous floresii Gould, Emerson, 1901:68; Grinnell and Miller, 1944:569. 
Selasphorus alleni x Calypte anna, Thayer and Bangs, 1907:313; Taylor, 1909:291; 
Grinnell and Miller, 1944:569. 


Family Picidae. Woodpeckers. 


Colaptes auratus (Linnaeus)  Colaptes cafer (Gmelin). Yellow-shafted 
Flicker  Red-shafted Flicker. 


Colaptes ayresi Audubon, 1843. 
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Colaptes hybridus Baird, 1858. 

Colaptes auratus * Colaptes cafer = Colaptes hybridus, Elliot, 1892:161. 

Colaptes auratus < Colaptes cater. Allen, 1892:21; Rhoads, 1892:325; Eaton, 1893:25; 
Suchetet, 1897:840; Ridgway, 1909:441; Chapman, 1924:26; Taverner, 1934:34; 
Deakin, 1936:585; Graber and Graber, 1951:145; Bent, 1939:290; Alexander, 
1938 :27. 

Colaptes auratus lutens (sic! * Colaptes cafer collaris, Baldwin, 1910:340. 

Colaptes auratus luteus *« Colaptes cafer collaris, Bent, 1908:26; Wood, 1923:49. 

Colaptes auratus * Colaptes mexicanus, Suchetet, 1896:429. 


Colaptes chrysoides mearnsi Ridgway  Colaptes cafer collaris Vigors. 
Gilded Flicker & Red-shafted Flicker. 
Colaptes chrysoides * Colaptes mexicanus, Brewster, 1883:25; Suchetet, 1896:435. 
Colaptes chrysoides ~ Colaptes collaris, Swarth, 1905 :27. 
Gilded & Red-shafted Flicker, Brenninger, 1898:13. 
Colaptes chrysoides mearnsi (not hybrids but color dimorphism), Grinnell, 1914:137; 
Bent, 1939:304. 


Dendrocopos nuttalli (Gambel)  Dendrocopos pubescens (Linnaeus). Nut- 


tall’s Woodpecker * Downy Woodpecker. 
Dryobates nuttallii * Dryobates pubescens gairdnerii, Ridgway, 1887:521; Suchetet, 
1896 :437. 


Family Hirundinidae. Swallows. 
Hirundo rustica erythrogaster Boddaert  Petrochelidon pyrrhonata | Vieil- 
lot). Barn Swallow & Cliff Swallow. 
Hirundo horreori-lunifrons Trotter, 1878:135. 
Hirundo horreorum * Petrochelidon lunifrons, Trotter, 1878:135: Trotter, 1887 :309. 
Hirundo erythogaster var. horreorum  Petrochelidon lunifrons, Suchetet, 1896:291. 
Hirundo erythrogaster * Petrochelidon lunifrons, Mearns, 1902:73. 


Petrochelidon pyrrhonota (Vieillot} > Iridoprocne bicolor (Vieillot). Cliff 
Swallow < Tree Swallow. 


Petrochelidon lunifrons * Tachycineta bicolor, Chapman, 1902 :392. 


Family Paridae. Titmice, Verdins, and Bush-tits. 
Parus atricapillus Linnaeus  Parus carolinensis Audubon. Black-capped 


Chickadee & Carolina Chickadee. 
Black-capped Chickadee x Carolina Chickadee, Chapman, 1924:27. 


Parus atricapillus Linnaeus < Parus gambeli Ridgway. Black-capped 
Chickadee Mountain Chickadee. 


Parus atricapillus * Parus Gambelli, Suchetet, 1897 :300. 


Parus bicolor Linnaeus  Parus atricapillus Linnaeus. Tufted Titmouse » 
Black-capped Chickadee. 

Lophophanes bicolor * Parus atricapillus, Ridgway, 1876:169. 

Parus bicolor * Parus atricapillus, Suchetet, 1897 :301. 
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Parus bicolor Linnaeus  Parus atricristatus Cassin. Tufted Titmouse 
Black-crested Titmouse. 

Parus atricristatus castaneifrons Sennett, 1887 :28. 

Parus bicolor texensis Sennett, 1887 :29. 

Baeolophus bicolor * Baeolophus atricristaus, Allen, 1907 :468. 

Baeolophus bicolor * Baeolophus atricristatus Sennetti, Ridgway, 1904:386. 


Family Sylviidae. Warblers, Gnatcatchers, and Kinglets. 


Regulus calendula (Linnaeus) Regulus satrapa Lichtenstein. Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet  Golden-crowned Kinglet. 
Regulus cuvieri Audubon, 1832:288. 
Regulus calendula « Regulus satrapa, Brewster, 1881:225; Suchetet, 1896-375. 
Known only from Audubon’s description and figure of the original specimen, killed 
in June, 1812, on the banks of the Schuylkill River, in Pennsylvania. 


Family Parulidae. Wood Warblers. 


Vermivora chrysoptera (Linnaeus) < Vermivora pinus (Linnaeus). Golden- 


winged Warbler < Blue-winged Warbler. 

Helminthophaga leucobronchialis Brewster, 1876:1. 

Helminthophila leucobranchialis, Ridgway, 1882:53; Ridgway, 1885:359; Thurber, 
1886:411; Trotter, 1887:307; Richmond, 1895:307; Bishop, 1901:21; Ridgway, 
1902:453; Bishop, 1905 :24. 

Vermivora leucobranchialis, Sutton, 1928:206; Watterson, 1928:511; Broun, 1929:214; 
Cramer, 1931:434; Walkinshaw, 1931:613; Cramer, 1932:355; Campbell, 1934:526; 
Broun, 1935:320; Olsen, 1935:100; White, 1936:450; Pitelka, 1938:540; Pitelka, 
1939:340; Seibert, 1941:410. 

Brewster's Warbler, Carter and Howland, 1923:423; Hicks, 1935:168. 

Helminthophaga lawrencei Herrick, 1874:220. 

Helminthophila lawrenceii, Osgood, 1907 :342; Ridgway, 1902 :452. 

Helminthophila lawrencei, Beebe, 1904:387. 

Vermivora lawrencei, Tucker, 1928:102; Broun, 1929:213; Brown, 1934:242; Campbell, 
1934:526; Meanley, 1944:477. 

Lawrence's Warbler, Trotter, 1887:307; Nichols, 1908:86; Roland, 1928:510; Hicks, 
1929:43; Hicks, 1935:168. 

Helminthophila lawrencei * Helminthophiia pinus, Brewster, 1886:411; Ridgway, 
1876:169; Ridgway, 1882:53. 

Helminthophila chrysoptera < Helminthophila pinus, Fisher, 1885:378; Sage, 1889: 
279; Suchetet, 1896:319; Bishop, 1905:24; Meeker, 1906:104; Nichols, 1908:86; 
Ridgway, 1909:441; Faxon, 1911:57; Faxon, 1913:311. 


Vermivora chrysoptera * Vermivora pinus, Moore, 1916:202; Morss, 1926:384; Rich- 


ardson, 1928:46; Pitelka, 1939:340; Carter, 1944:48; Parkes, 1949:48; Parkes, 
1951:5. 
Blue-winged & Golden-winged Warbler, Alexander, 1919:579. 


Vermivora pinus (Linnaeus) X Oporornis formosus (Wilson). Blue winged 


Warbler & Kentucky Warbler. 


4 


Helminthophaga cincinnatiensis Langdon, 1880:119. 
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Helminthophaga pinus * Oporornis formosa = Helminthophaga cincinnatiensis, Ridg- 
way, 1880:237; Suchetet, 1896:345; Ridgway, 1902:446. 
Vermivora pinus * Oporornis formosus, McCamey, 1950-67. 


Vermivora pinus (Linnaeus) > Oporornis philadelphia (Wilson). Blue- 


winged Warbler Mourning Warbler. 
Vermivora pinus * Oporornis philadelphia, McCamey, 1950:67. 


Parula americana (Linnaeus)  Setophaga ruticilla (Linnaeus). Parula 


Warbler & American Redstart. 
Compsothlypis americana * Setophaga ruticilla, Sutton, 1942:153; Burleigh, 1944:292. 


Dendroica coronata (Linnaeus) Dendroica auduboni (Townsend). Myrtle 


Warbler & Audubon’s Warbler. 
Dendroica coronata *« Dendroica auduboni, Taylor, 1911:173; Brodkorb, 1934:243; 
Mailliard, 1937:223; Monsen and Phillips, 1941:108; Packard, 1945:623; Alexander, 
1945:623; Tordoff, 1950-80; Graber and Graber, 1951:146. 


Dendroica occidentalis (Townsend) * Dendroica townsendi (Townsend). 


Hermit Warbler « Townsend Warbler. 


Dendroica occidentalis *« Dendroica townsendi, Jewett, 1944:23. 


Dendroica dominica (Linnaeus) < Parula americana (Linnaeus). Yellow- 


throated Warbler  Parula Warbler. 
Dendroica potomac Haller, 1940:49. 


Dendroica dominica *« Compsothlypsis americana, Sutton, 1942-151. 


Dendroica striata (Forster) >< Dendroica castanea (Wilson). Black-poll 
Warbler & Bay-breasted Warbler. 


Dendroica striata ~ Dendroica castanea, Brodkorb, 1934:243. 


Dendroica striata (Forster) Dendroica tigrina (Gmelin). Black-poll 
Warbler « Cape May Warbler. 

Sylvia carbonata Audubon, 1831 :308. 

Dendroica carbonata, Ridgway, 1902:540. 

Dendroica striata * Periglossa tigrina, Brewster, 1881:225; Suchetet, 1896:347. 

Dendroica carbonata * Dendroica tigrina, Coues, 1927 :332. 

Known only from Audubon’s plate and description of two specimens killed near 
Henderson, Kentucky, in May, 1811. 


Family Icteridae. Meadowlarks, Blackbirds, and Troupials. 


Sturnella magna (Linnaeus)  Sturnella neglecta Audubon. Eastern 
Meadowlark Western Meadowlark. 

Sturnella magna < Sturnella neglecta, Chapman, 1924:25. 

Sturnella magna magna * Sturnella magna neglecta, Chapman, 1900:297-320. 
Icterus galbula (Linnaeus)  Icterus bullockii (Swainson). Baltimore Oriole 
< Bullock’s Oriole. 
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Icterus galbula * Icterus bullockii, Bent, 1908:29; Sutton, 1942:79; Beecher, 1950:77; 
Graber, 1951:146. 
Icterus galbula * Icterus bullocki, Sutton, 1938:1. 


Quiscalus quiscalula (Linnaeus)  Quiscalus versicolor Vieillot. Purple 
Grackle Bronzed Grackle. 
Quiscalus quiscaula aeneus * Quiscalus quiscula stonei, the hybrid population called 
Quiscalus quiscula ridgwayi, Chapman, 1936:405; Mayr, 1942 :265. 
Quiscalus quiscula * Quiscalus aeneus, Chapman, 1892:1-20; Allen, 1904:467. 
Purple Grackle « Bronzed Grackle, Chapman, 1924:26. 


Family Thraupidae. Tanagers. 


Piranga olivacea (Gmelin)  Piranga ludoviciana (Wilson). Scarlet 
Tanager < Western Tanager. 


Piranga olivacea * Piranga ludoviciana, Tordoff, 1950:3. 


Piranga olivacea (Gmelin)  Piranga rubra (Linnaeus). Scarlet Tanager 


Summer Tanager. 
Pyranga erythromelas * Pyranga rubra, Suchetet, 1897:775; MeCormick, 1898 :302. 


Family Fringillidae. Grosbeaks, Finches, Sparrows, and Buntings. 
Pheucticus ludovicianus (Linnaeus)  Pheucticus melanocephalus (Swain- 
son}. Rose-breasted Grosbeak  Black-headed Grosbeak. 

Hedymeles ludovicianus ~ Hedymelas melancephalus papago, Swenk, 1930:289; Hud- 

son, 1933:32; Swain, 1933:63; Swenk, 1936:27. 

Pheucticus ludovicianus « Pheucticus melanocephalus, Graber and Graber, 1951 :146. 


Passerina cyanea (Linnaeus) X Passerina amoena (Say). Indigo Bunting 
Lazuli Bunting. 
Passerina cyanea < Passerina amoena, Breckenridge, 1930:39; Sutton, 1938:5; Beech- 
er, 1950:77; Graber and Graber, 1951 :146. 


Spiza americana (Gmelin)  Guiraca caerulea (Linnaeus!. Dickcissel 
Blue Grosbeak. 
Emberiza townsendii Audubon, 1834:183. 
Spiza americana X Guiraca caerulea, Cowes, 1927 :447. 
The original specimen, taken May 11, 1833, in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 


remains unique. 


Pinicola enucleator leucura (Miiller} > Carpodacus purpureus (Gmelin). 


Pine Grosbeak Purple Finch. 
Pinicola enucleator * Carpodacus purpureus, Cross, 1890; Thompson, 1894:1, 
Suchetet, 1897 :267, 768. 


Acanthis flammea (Linnaeus)  Acanthis hornemanni exilipes (Coues). 


Common Redpoll Hoary Redpoll. 


Acanthis linaria * Acanthis exilipes, Suchetet, 1897 :247. 
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Acanthis flammea (Linnaeus)  Spinus pinus (Wilson). Redpoll Pine 
Siskin. 
Aegiothus flavirostris var. brewsterii Ridgway, 1872:433. 


Acanthis brewsterii, Ridgway, 1885 :354. 
Acanthis linaria ~ Spinus pinus, Brewster, 1881:225; Suchetet, 1896:246; Coues, 


1927 :391. 


Junco aikeni Ridgway  Junco oreganus (Townsend). White-winged Junco 
< Oregon Junco. 

Junco aikeni *~ Junco oreganus mearnsi, Miller, 1941:425. 

Junco aikeni * Junco oreganus, Miller, 1949:341. 


Junco hyemalis (Linnaeus)  J/unco oreganus (Townsend). Slate-colored 
Junco Oregon Junco. 


Junco hyemalis cismontanus * Junco oreganus montanus, Miller, 1941 :425. 
Junco hyemalis * Junco oreganus, Dwight, 1918:295; Monson and Phillips, 1941 :110. 


Junco caniceps caniceps (Woodhouse) > Junco caniceps dorsalis Henry. 
Gray-headed Junco * Red-backed Junco. 

Junco caniceps caniceps * Junco caniceps dorsalis, Miller, 1941:412. 

Junco caniceps caniceps * Junco oreganus dorsalis, Miller, 1939:211. 

Junco caniceps * Junco phaeonotus = Junco dorsalis, Dwight, 1918:300. 


Junco caniceps (Woodhouse)  Junco oreganus (Townsend). Gray-headed 


Junco > Oregon Junco. 
Junco oreganus mutabilis Van Rossem, 1931 :325. 
Junco caniceps caniceps * Junco oreganus thurberi, Miller, 1939:211; Miller, 1941 :412. 
Junco caniceps caniceps * Junco oreganus mearnsi, Miller, 1941:412. 
Junco caniceps dorsalis * Junco oreganus pinosus, Miller, 1938:92. 
Junco caniceps * Junco mearnsi, Van Tyne and Sutton, 1937:110; Monson and Phil- 
lips, 1941:110. 
Junco caniceps caniceps * Junco mearnsi, Miller, 1939:211. 
Junco caniceps * Junco thurberi=Junco oreganus mutabilis, Monson and Phillips, 


1941 :111. 


Spizella pallida (Swainson)  Spizella breweri Cassin. Clay-colored Sparrow 


< Brewer's Sparrow, 
Spizella pallida * Spizella pallida var. Breweri, Suchetet, 1897 :274. 


Zonotrichia coronata (Pallas)  Zonotrichia leucophrys (Forster). Golden- 
crowned Sparrow < White-crowned Sparrow. 
Zonotrichia coronata * Zonotrichia leucophrys, Miller, 1940:45. 


Zonotrichia albicollis (Gmelin) »% Junco hyemalis (Linnaeus). White- 
throated Sparrow  Slate-colored Junco. 
Zonotrichia albicollis « Junco hyemalis, Towsend, 1883:78, Stone, 1893:213; Such- 
etet, 1897:272, 769. 
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Snowy Egret and Littl Blue Heron breeding in Oklahoma.—tThe first nesting 
colony of Snowy Egrets (Leucophoyx thula) and Little Blue Herons (Florida caerulea) 
known in Oklahoma was found in 1951 in a ten-acre patch of oak woods on the farm of 
Paul A. Robertson, nine miles west of Oklahoma City near Lake Overholser, Oklahoma 
County, Oklahoma. In addition, the colony included nesting American Egrets (Casmer- 
odius albus) and Black-crowned Night Herons (Nycticorax nycticorax), not previously 
known to breed in Oklahoma County. 

Mrs. Marcelle Tattan of Oklahoma City, niece of Mr. Robertson, first discovered the 
birds in May, 1951. Mr. Robertson reported the find to A. D. Goodwin, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Game Management Agent, Oklahoma City, who in turn informed the State 
Game and Fish Department. On June 20, 1951, Mr. Robertson, Mr. Goodwin, Alden 
Kimsey, and | counted 136 nests in the area, which was located a quarter-mile from the 
North Canadian River and 100 yards from a busy highway. Nests were situated from 
15 to 35 feet above the ground; usually there were several nests per tree. The colony 
was estimated at approximately 200 birds. Numbers of each species were: Black-crowned 
Night Heron, 45 pairs; Snowy Egret, 35 pairs; Little Blue Heron, 18 pairs; American 
Egret, 2 pairs. 

Mr. Robertson said that the Black-crowned Night Herons had nested in the area for 
the past five years, but that the 1951 season was the first for the egrets and Little Blue 
Herons. Watitace Hucnues, State Game and Fish Department, 118 State Capitol, Okla- 


homa City, Oklahoma, January 24, 1952. 


Nesting-height preference of the Eastern Kingbird.— Nests of the Eastern King- 
bird, Tyrannus tyrannu’s, have been reported as low as two feet and as high as 100 feet. 
In the literature we read that nests in trees are commonly at heights of about 20 feet, 
while in open country nests are placed frequently on top of fence posts. Recently | had 
an opportunity to investigate the nesting-height preferences of these birds where a 
large number of almost identical nesting platforms were offered at various heights. 

From Mio, Michigan, eastward there is a line of high-voltage electric towers that pro- 
vide nest sites for a number of Eastern Kingbirds. Intersecting braces at each of the 
four corners of these towers form platforms suitable for nests. The first set of such 


intersections is at a height of about six feet. Then a similar pattern—almost identical 


and equally suitable as judged by human eyes—is repeated at heights of 21, 26, 31 


feet and so on to the top of the tower. 

On June 28, 1951, | examined 16 nests on these towers ‘all with eggs or young). All 
but one of these nests were at the six-foot level. The one exception was at the 21-foot 
level, and in this instance a nearby hill had the effect of reducing the apparent height. 
Along the line of the towers for a width of about 100 feet, the vegetation is kept to a 
height of a foot or less by mowing; so a nest at six feet is placed prominently above the 
immediate surroundings except for the tower itself. However, the neighboring country- 
side outside the mowed swath varied widely in character. In some places it consisted of 
grasslands; in others, bottomland deciduous forest and upland pine forest. 

The evidence here suggests that the Eastern Kingbird prefers a nest site considerably 
below 20 feet, provided that platforms are available and that the nest site stands out 
over most objects nearby. Harotpo Mayrieip, 2557 Portsmouth Ave., Toledo, Ohio, De 


cember 31, 1951 
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Northern Mockingbird on Mona Island, Puerto Rico.—For four months prior to 
November, 1951, visitors to the small island of Mona, approximately 50 miles west of 
Puerto Rico, reported the presence of a Mockingbird ( Mimus polyglottos) on the eastern 
part of the island. On November 5, 1951, the bird was collected and presented to me. 
It was prepared as a museum specimen and is now in the collection of the Biology De- 
partment of the College of Agriculture of the University of Puerto Rico. This bird, 
probably a young male, apparently represents the race MV. p. orpheus. This is the first 
record of a Mockingbird from Mona Island. —Vircitio Braces, Jr., Biology Department, 


College of Agriculture, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, January 24, 1952. 


Loggerhead Shrike with malformed bill.—Abnormalities of the bill are fairly 


frequently noted in birds. Often these abnormalities interfere with feeding sufficiently to 
cause the bird to be in poor condition, 

The accompanying photograph shows a Loggerhead Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus) 
which seemingly has suffered little although almost completely lacking the upper man- 
dible. The bird, which we photographed in a mesquite tree three miles east of Casa 
Grande, Pinal County, Arizona, on March 11, 1947, was active and appeared to be in 
good condition. We judged it to be a female, since it was the only one of the pair seen 
incubating the eggs. The shrike was fed by its mate as it sat on the nest.-BeRNarp 
anp Emit Baker, Route No. 1, Judson Road, Spring Lake, Michigan, November 1, 1951. 


Post-juvenal wing molt in the Bobolink.—According to Dwight (1900. Annals \. 
Y. Acad. Sci., 13:156) and subsequent authors, the Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus) 


differs from all other Icteridae of eastern North America, except the genus /cterus, in 


| 
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having a partial rather than a complete post-juvenal molt. The molt is said by Dwight to 
take place (in New York?) in July, and to involve the body plumage, tertials, and wing 
coverts, but not the rest of the wings nor the tail. 

On September 5, 1951, I collected a Bobolink about two miles west of Etna, Tompkins 
County, New York. This specimen showed a number of peculiarities. Although September 
5 is by no means the latest fall date for this species in central New York, most of the 
Bobolink migration usually takes place earlier. The bird in question was the only 
Bobolink seen, and was associated with 4 migrating flock of Kingbirds (Tyrannus tyran- 
nus). Examination of the specimen showed it to be an immature male, with the cranium 
incompletely ossified and testes about one-half millimeter in diameter. The bird was in 
heavy molt in all tracts of body plumage, with many feathers of the juvenal plumage 
still evident on the underparts. Specimens in the Cornell collection confirm Dwight’s 
dating of the post-juvenal molt of New York Bobolinks; this bird was thus over a month 
late in its molt. In addition, the two outermost primaries of each wing were sheathed and 
only about half-grown. The bilateral symmetry of this molt wouid seem to discredit 
accidental loss as an explanation for this replacement of primaries. Ali of the other 
remiges were fully grown and showed no sheathing, so it is difficult to state whether 
they, too, had been replaced. Examination with a hand lens showed that the remaining 
primaries and the secondaries showed no more wear at the tips than the tertials, which 
definitely belonged to the first winter plumage. It is thus possible that this individual 
Bobolink replaced all of its remiges in the post-juvenal molt. The rectrices were consider- 
ably worn; apparently none had been replaced. 

The condition of this specimen suggested that a re-examination of the post-juvenal 
molt of the Bobolink was warranted. | therefore checked all of the pertinent specimens 
of this species in the considerable series in the American Museum of Natural History. 
Only a single immature specimen was found which showed indications of a molt of the 
flight feathers. This specimen (AMNH 98205), also a male, was picked up under the 
lighthouse at Fire Island, New York, by L. S. Foster on September 1, 1888. Through 
the kindness of Charles O'Brien, | was permitted to take this specimen to Ithaca to 
compare it with mine. 

There is no statement as to age of the Fire Island specimen on the original label. 
Judging by color, however, it definitely appears to be in first winter plumage, evidenced 
particularly by the color of the tertials (which are more contrastingly and richly colored 
in adult winter specimens). Body molt appears to have been completed; no old feathers 
nor sheathed new ones were found. In this specimen not only the two outermost pri- 
maries but also the innermost (sixth) secondaries are sheathed, although almost fully 
grown. As in the other specimen, all of the remiges are unworn and appear new. In 
the Fire Island bird, however, the rectrices too appear to have been replaced, as they 
show almost no wear at the tips. 

Dr. Ernst Mayr informs me that the post-juvenal molt in passerine birds is so variable 
in extent, even within families, that it is impossible to attribute any evolutionary signi- 
ficance to the presence or absence of a complete molt. It is interesting to note, however, 
that, while the failure to complete a molt would not be particularly surprising, especially 
in an unhealthy bird, we have here the case of two individuals which molted feathers that 
are normally retained until the following spring. These two individual Bobolinks thus 
displayed a molt pattern abnormal for their species but typical of most of the rest of 
their family._Kennetu C. Parxes, Laboratory of Ornithology, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


New York, January 10, 1952. 
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Little Blue Heron and Sandhill Crane in central New York.— The remarkable 
flight of southern herons and marsh birds that occurred in eastern United States during 
the summer of 1948 is now a matter of record (see Audubon Field Notes, 1948, 2, No. 5, 
and 1949, 3, No. 1). I should like to mention here some noteworthy records pertaining 
to this flight from central New York. 

Records of birds known to have occurred in the Cayuga Lake Basin go back more than 
100 years, but the Little Blue Heron (Florida caerulea) and Sandhill Crane (Grus 
canadensis) were unrecorded before 1948. On July 18, George Loring and I were in the 
Montezuma Wildlife Refuge located in Cayuga County, near the north end of Cayuga 
Lake. We had seen more than 30 American Egrets (Casmerodius albus) when two 
distinctly smaller white herons were detected. Their grayish bills and greenish legs and 
feet identified them as Little Blue Herons. We saw at least one more (and possibly as 
many as three more) later that day in another part of the marsh. On July 30, a group 
of four was recorded. All of the Little Blue Herons that we saw were in the white, im- 
mature plumage. 

On July 30, an adult Bald Eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus) was frightened from its 
perch near the dike on the Montezuma Refuge by a group of four persons including the 
writer. The eagle flew out over the marsh, causing pandemonium among the numerous 
ducks and herons, the latter mostly Great Blue Herons (Ardea herodias) and American 
Egrets. As the birds milled about, Edward Chalif, one of the group, saw a large gray 
bird which he recognized as «a Sandhill Crane. The bird was approximately 200 yards 
away and flying to our right. When perhaps 300 yards from us, the crane reversed its 
direction of flight and traveled some 400 yards before disappearing in the marsh. During 
the minute and a half the bird was under observation, we all had an unobstructed view. 
The bird’s neck was very long, outstretched, and drooping ‘and the legs trailed behind; 
thus the back was higher than any other part. The manner of flight was unique—quick 


flaps in a narrow arc rather than the deep beats characteristic of the larger herons. 
Though only Chalif was familiar with the crane in life, we felt certain that he had cor 


rectly identified the bird. 

A perusal of the literature discloses that the Sandhill Crane occurred in New York 
during colonial years, but has since become extremely rare, there being only two pub- 
lished records of ‘recent’ occurrences. The first of these was a bird collected near 
Albion, Orleans County, about 1880. The second was based also on a bird taken in 
Orleans County, in the town of Clarendon, on May 20, 1885 (Eaton, 1910. “Birds of 
New York,” New York State Mus. Mem. 12, 1:269). 

The Sandhill Crane has been equally rare in New England. Forbush (1925. “Birds 
of Massachusetts and other New England states,” Mass. Dept. of Agric., 1:349-350) who 
said it “may appear in New England again as an accidental straggler,” listed but two 
records. One bird was taken in 1896 or 1897 at Wakefield, New Hampshire; the other 
was shot on the Connecticut River at Lunenburg, Vermont, no date given. 

Since 1948, the Little Blue Heron has been seen each summer in the Cayuga Lake 
Basin, but | have seen no additional records of the Sandhill Crane in the East.—Ricnarp 
B. Fiscner, Department of Conservation, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, October 


26, 1951. 


Obstruction on the bill of a Mockingbird.—In my bird-banding operations I o« 
casionally have captured birds with bits of food adhering to the bill. Bills of the House 
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Finch (Carpodacus mexicanus), for instance, are frequently discolored by berry juices 
and at times dried pulp accumulates on the bill. 

On September 17, 1951, at Benicia, Solano County, California, one of the two Mocking- 
birds (Wimus polyglottes) in one of my banding traps appeared to have an abnormal 


growth on its forehead. This apparent abnormality, however, upon investigation proved to 


be an accumulation, approximately a cubic centimeter in size, of dried fig pulp firmly 


imbedded at the base of the upper mandible, and nearly closing the nostrils. 

Most birds endeavor to maintain clean mandibles by scraping them on any available 
object. This incumbrance of dried fig, however, was so firmly attached that it was 
necessary to employ scissors to cut through the feathers at the base of the bill to remove 


the impediment.—Emerson A. Stoner, Benicia, California, January 29, 1952. 


Winter mortality of Barn Owls in central Ohio.— Io considering tolerance of the 
Barn Owl (Tyto alba) for rigorous winter weather, A. K. Fisher (1893. “Hawks and 
Owls of the United States,” p. 138) wrote: “in all probability it sometimes perishes in the 
northern part of its range, when overtaken by severe weather, before being able to 
migrate.” More recently the literature records at least two instances in which Barn Owls 
died as a result of severe winter weather in the northern United States. In February, 
1930, following a period in which the temperature dropped to a low of -24° F., Errington 
(1931. Wilson Bulletin, 43:60) found two dead Barn Owls at their roosting place near 
Madison, Wisconsin. Errington mentioned the presence of at least some snow on the 


ground prior to the time the birds were found. The digestive tracts of the birds were 
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examined and found to be empty or nearly so, and he noted a progressive decline in size 
of pellets egested prior to the time of the birds’ death. In January, 1940, following a 
period in which the temperature dropped to a minimum of -15° F., Speirs (1940. Auk, 
57:571) found evidence of the death of four or five Barn Owls at their roosting place 
in Champaign, Illinois. The number of birds suggests that these might have been winter 
nestlings (Wallace, 1948. Michigan State Col., Tech. Bull. 208:17) which had not yet 
left their hatching place. Several other American authors have reported a marked decline 
in the local population of Barn Owls in connection with rigorous winter weather, but 
it is not clear whether the decrease was effected by migration or death of the birds. 
Schneider (1937. Vogelzug, 8:168) also reported winter killing of Barn Owls (Tyto alba 
guttata), in Germany, particularly during the severe winter of 1928-29. He also noted 
that the dead birds weighed significantly less than the minimum for well fed individuals 
of the species. 

In central Ohio during November, 1950, two Barn Owls died apparently as a result of 
an abundant snowfall and near-zero temperatures. No sub-zero temperature was recorded, 
however. The following records of snowfall and temperature for the critical period were 
furnished by the Columbus, Ohio, station of the U. S. Weather Bureau: 


Inc hes of 


Date Lowest temp. F. Inches of snowfall snow on ground 
Nov. 23 20 1.1] 
Nov. 24 8° lL. 2.0 
Nov. 25 7. 10.0 


5 
Nov. 26 - 1.9 11.0 
5 


Nov. 27 15° 1.1 13.0 
Nov. 28 22 ms] 12.0 


The first of these owls to come to my attention was found dead beneath a large bridge 
in Columbus, Ohio, by Roy Stimmel on November 28, but it was believed to have died 
at least as early as November 27. The dead bird came into my possession on December 1, 
and was turned over to the veterinary clinic of Ohio State University for examination on 
December 4. There was no indication of injury or disease, and the bird was seemingly a 
victim of adverse weather. Unfortunately, decomposition had progressed so far that it 
was not possible to determine the extent to which starvation and freezing figured as 
direct causes of death. The alimentary tract was devoid of food, and the bird seemed to 
be slightly emaciated. This bird weighed 457 grams (16 oz.)}—somewhat below the 
minimum of 510 grams (18 oz.) given by E. H. Forbush (1927. “Birds of Massachusetts 
and Other New England States,” 2:189). The second bird was reported to have been 
found dead on approximately the same date, but precise information was not available, 
nor was the bird accessible for necropsy. 

Although the Barn Owl is the most nocturnal of the owls, Ralph Andrews reported 
seeing one eating a frozen Norway Rat (Rattus norvegicus) in full sunlight at 3:00 p.m. 
on November 26, 1950. This was at the dump on the Ohio State University grounds, and 
the rat seemingly had been dug from the snow by a dog. The owl departed upon 
Andrews’ approach. It showed no signs of exhaustion. 

More definite information is needed, but the observations given above suggest that 
the Barn Owl cannot survive if deprived of food during more than three or four days. 
A rapid rate of digestion for the species is suggested in a quotation by T. S. Roberts 
(1932. “Birds of Minnesota,” 1:598): “A captive bird has been known to swallow 9 
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mice in quick succession and be ready for a second meal in 3 hours.” The inac- 
cessibility of food is probably the primary factor causing death of Barn Owls during 
periods of adverse winter weather in the northern part of the bird's range. A thick cover- 
ing of snow on the ground accentuates the Barn Owl's difficulty in finding mice since the 
latter move about chiefly beneath the snow. The amount of snow covering is presumably 
the decisive factor in survival of Barn Owls. Low temperatures may be incidental in that 
they normally follow periods of heavy snowfall.—Paut A. Stewart, Dept. of Zoology and 
Entomology, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio, January 16, 1952. 


Hail damage to wildlife in southwest Oklahoma.— Late in the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 5, 1951, an unusually severe hail storm accompanied by high winds and rain hit 
southwestern Oklahoma. The area of this storm extended from Wellington, Texas, east- 
ward to Lone Wolf, Oklahoma, and varied in width from three to ten miles. The area of 
the most severe damage occurred between the towns of Reed and Granite in Greer County, 
Oklahoma. In this area of about 110 square miles, cotton was completely destroyed, 
windows of many homes were shattered, and shingles were beaten off roofs. Tree shelter- 
belts in full foilage were completely denuded, branches and twigs storm-pruned, and 
whole areas of bark stripped from the trunks of the trees. The hail stones measured 
between one inch and one and one-half inches in diameter. The hail fell for about ten 
minutes and covered the ground to a depth of two to three inches. It was followed by a 
downpour of rain which varied throughout the storm area from .8 to 2.5 inches. Total 
precipitation, including hail, was three to four inches. 

On October 8th, three days after the storm, State Game Ranger Clem Patillo, of 
Mangum, accompanied by game technicians Richard De Arment and Walter Stidham, of 


Clinton, inspected wildlife habitat improvement plots for storm damage. In the course of 


this inspection they visited a farm two miles north and one mile west of Mangum, Okla- 
homa. This farm is on flat land—an old flood-plain of Elm Fork of the Red River—and 
is bordered on the south by a dense tree shelterbelt, 120 feet wide and one mile long. 
In this shelterbelt they found the following dead wildlife: 45 Swainson’s Hawks (Buteo 
swainsoni); 1 immature Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo jamaicensis); 1 Cooper's Hawk ( Ac- 
cipiter cooperii); 30 Crows (Corvus brachyrhynchos); 3 Barn Owls (Tyto alba); 3 
Mourning Doves (Zenaidura macroura); 4 Cottontail Rabbits (Sylvilagus auduboniit) ; 
and | Wood Rat ( Neotoma floridana). In addition, 4 living Swainson’s Hawks were found 
with broken wings. 

One-half mile north of the first shelterbelt is another, less dense that the first, which 
is 60 feet wide and one-half mile long. Fifteen Swainson’s Hawks, but no other forms of 
dead wildlife, were found here. 

A second farm, one mile west of the first, was visited. It comprises 160 acres and is 
west of the Red River. Along the weedy fencerows of cultivated land on this farm were 
three coveys of Bobwhite Quail (Colinus virginianus) which had been killed. These 
coveys were huddled in groups under clumps of sunflowers, ragweeds, Russian thistles, 
and such brushy cover as the fencerow afforded. One of the coveys contained 22 quail; 
one ll; and the third, 8 In addition, 9 dead jackrabbits (Lepus californicus) were 
found in various places in an 80-acre pasture. 

I visited the first shelter-belt mentioned above two weeks after the storm, and found 
the damage as described by the men who visited it earlier. The four injured Swain- 


son's Hawks were still there and appeared to be recovering slowly. Injuries appeared to 
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be broken wrist bones in one or both wings, but the birds reacted violently to handling, 
and, rather than risk further injury to the birds, only obvious injuries were noted. The 
bodies of the dead birds were so badly decomposed that it seemed wise not to handle 
them to determine the nature of the fatal injuries. The injured hawks apparently had 
been using some of the dead crows for food, but there was no evidence that they had 
eaten the bodies of their own kind. 

Forty-four of the 47 hawks and two of the three owls were found in the eastern one-half 
mile of the shelterbelt. The cultivated land of this farm lies north of the tree belt. It 
is almost flat but with a very gentle slope to the southeast. The gentle slope of the land 
allowed the eastern half-mile of the belt to be flooded while the western half-mile was 
not. The reason that most of the hawks were found in this eastern portion of the belt 
may be that many of the injured hawks that were knocked to the ground were either 
drowned or so thoroughly drenched that they died from exposure. Or, perhaps, the 
hawks may have been concentrated in that particular area because of the abundance of 
rodents and grasshoppers in an adjoining alfalfa field. All the crows were found in the 
western unflooded portion of the tree belt. No doubt hawks of all kinds in the storm 
area suffered heavy losses since hawk migration was in full swing and this is the 
section of Oklahoma through which the main body of the migration occurs. There were 
also numerous reports throughout the storm area of small birds, squirrels, rabbits, quail, 
wood rats, field mice, and other forms of wildlife which had been killed by this storm. 

GLENN Jones, 1115 West Carver St., Norman, Oklahoma, November 21, 1951. 


A possible hybrid between the Hooded Merganser and the Red-breasted Mer- 


ganser.— On April 14, 1951, | saw several male and female Red-breasted Mergansers 
(Mergus serrator) on Lake Vadnais, part of the water system of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Accompanying them was another bird, closely resembling a male Red-breasted Merganser 
in its typical merganser profile, dark head with ragged crest, white collar and reddish- 
brown breast. This bird was noteworthy in that, behind the eye on each side of its head, 
it possessed a white patch, in the same position and of the same size and shape as the 
white patches on the head of a male Hooded Merganser (Lophodytes cucullatus). These 
white areas were not so sharply marked off from the dark head as in Hooded Mergansers, 
but were nevertheless well defined. None of these birds carried on any courting during 
the period of observation. 

The available literature mentions no Hooded Merganser * Red-breasted Merganser 
hybrids. Ball (1934. Peabody Mus. Nat. Hist. Yale Univ. Bull., 3:3-26), however, has 
described a Hooded Merganser & American Goldeneye (Glaucionetta clangula) hybrid. 

Joun G. Ericxson, 6/1 N. Lilac Drive, Minneapolis, Minnesota, October 29, 1951. 
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EDITORIAL 


At the annual meeting in Tennessee, Ernst Mayr announced, for John T. Emlen, Jr. 
chairman of the Research Committee, that the Louis Agassiz Fuertes Research Grant was 
awarded to Robert W. Nero, a graduate student at the University of Wisconsin, for his 


studies on “territorial and sexual behavior in the Red-winged Blackbird.” 


Volumes 86 and 87, covering the literature of 1949 and 1950, of the Aves section of the 
“Zoological Record” are now available. This indispensable tool may be ordered directly 
from the Secretary, Zoological Society of London, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 8 (price 
for the Aves section, 7s. 6d. plus 4d. postage) or from the Treasurer of the A.O.U., Dr. 
R. Allyn Moser, R.R. 1, Omaha 4, Nebraska (price per section, $1.00). Also available at 
the same price are volumes 79 (1942) through 85 (1948). The Zoological Society 
deserves the support of Wilson Club members for performing this outstanding service 


to science. 


Dr. George M. Sutton, recently Editor of the Bulletin, has taken up the duties of his 
new position as Professor of Zoology at the University of Oklahoma. Dr. Sutton was 
at the University of Michigan from 1946 to 1952. He began work at Oklahoma on 
Sept. 1. 


Thirty members of the W.0.C. have responded to our appeal for spare issues of 
Numbers 1, 2, and 3 of the 1951 volume of the Bulletin. These members we thank for 
their generosity. 

We wish here to make a final appeal to other members who may wish to donate any 


of the needed copies to the Club. In the Editorial section of the March, 1952, number, 


we explained the need for these Bulletins; extra copies to alleviate this urgent need 
should be sent to the “Wilson Ornithological Club Library, Museum of Zoology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan.” 


We hope to print the membership list in the December, 1952, issue of The Wilson Bul- 
letin. All members are reminded that back dues, changes of address, or corrections in 
the spelling of names should be sent to the Treasurer, Leonard C. Brecher, by October 


5, in order that the list may be as accurate as possible. 


OBITUARIES 


James Lee Perers, Curator of Birds at the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard 
University, died on April 19, 1952. He was born August 13, 1889. His ornithological 
studies included field work in the West Indies, Central America, and South America. Mr. 
Peters was one of the best known and most respected ornithologists in the world. He will 
long be remembered for his monumental seven volumes on the “Birds of the World.” He 
published many additional ornithological studies, was once President of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union and for many years Editor of Bird Banding. 
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Dr. Tuomas Hume Bissonnette, a member of the Wilson Club since 1939, died recent 


9° 
ais 


ly. Dr. Bissonnette was born June 


1884, and earned the doctoral degree at the Uni 


versity of Chicago in 1923. He was well known as a teacher, an able researcher, and a 


capable administrator. 
photoperiodicity in birds and mammals. 


His major studies were on avian and bovine embryology and 
His passing marks the end of an especially 


fruitful career dedicated to experimental studies. 


NEW LIFE 


MEMBER 


Heinz Karl Meng was born February 25, 
1924, in Baden, Germany. At the age of 
the United 
his parents and lived on Long Island, New 
York. He received B.S. and Ph.D. degrees 


in 1947 and 195], respectively, at Cornell 


five he came to States with 


University. His doctoral research was on 


the Cooper's Hawk. He majored in Ornith 


ology and minored in Entomology and 
Nature Study. 
State Teachers College, New Paltz, New 
York. A.0.U, 
and the Cooper Ornithological Club, and 
of the Audubon So 


ciety, Hawk Mountain Sanctuary 


At present he is teaching at 
He is a life associate of the 
a member National 
A ssa ia- 
tion, and Eastern Bird Banding Associa 
tion. He is especially interested in birds 
of prey, falconry, photography, and paint- 
ing. 
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SPECIATION AND Eco tocic Distaipetion in American Jays or THE Genus APHELOCOMA. 
By Frank A. Pitelka. University of California Publications in Zoology, Vol. 50, No. 3, 
July 20, 1951:iv + pp. 195-463, plates 17-30, 21 figs. in text. $3.00. 


This important paper analyzes the known populations of three species of jays of the 
undefined genus “Aphelocoma.” The most familiar of these are the Scrub Jay (includ- 
ing such races as the California, Woodhouse’s, and Florida Jays) and the Arizona (“Mex- 
ican”) Jay. Of each population represented by an adequate sample in the nearly 5000 


specimens examined, coloration and eight measurements are thoroughly analyzed. 


Presentation of the resulting data parallels the general pattern of such other papers, in 
the same series, as those on Juncos (Miller, 1941) and on Mexican populations of Red- 
eyed Towhees (Sibley, 1950). For reviews of these see The Wilson Bulletin (Brodkorb, 
1941, 53:246-247; and Dickinson, 1951, 63:349-350). Geographic variations within these 
jays are of course far less striking than in the extreme cases of those fringillids; never- 
theless Pitelka recognizes no less than 31 subspecies, of which two are newly named 
and others revived or described in this paper, which climaxes his years of work on the 
group. This is a 35% increase over the number of forms recognized by Hellmayr in the 
last complete review of these jays (1934). 

In many ways, this paper is a model revision which will well repay careful study. 
Particularly satisfying are the careful analyses of molt and of variations with age and 
sex. Specimens were examined in many public and private collections, both in and out 
of the United States; nearly all the type specimens were studied either by Pitelka or by 
the late A. J. van Rossem. Museum work was supplemented by eight expeditions and 
other field studies. There is a strong and usually sound emphasis on ecology almost 
throughout the paper. Color is described from fresh fall-plumaged skins in all, or nearly 
all, cases. Readers who lack Ridgway’s “Color Standards and Color Nomenclature” will 
be grateful for tables 1 and 2, which compare various shades of blue. 

Pitelka also emphasizes unsolved problems for future workers. He points out geo- 
graphic areas where special taxonomic study is needed. His discussions show the need 
for detailed studies of food habits on a geographic basis, in order to determine whether 
the geographic variations in size and proportions of the birds are correlated with their 
feeding habits. Weight variations remain obscure; variations in length, wingspan, and 
in the skeleton remain unstudied, as well as many questions of interspecific and “inter- 
generic” competition. 

Reliance on the inadequate and misleading ornithological literature of the Southwest 
and Mexico has led Pitelka to underestimate the migrations of Scrub Jays. He even 
speculates (p., 272) that a weak humerus may prevent flights of five to twenty-five 
miles! His map of their, presumably, breeding and permanent resident distribution 
covers almost all of the states of Arizona and New Mexico, including the entire Rio 
Grande of New Mexico and the Salt and Gila River valleys of Arizona west to Gila Bend. 
Actually, Serub Jays are winter visitants in such places, and have been recorded even 
farther from their main breeding range; see for example Huey (1942. Trans. San Diego 
Soc. Nat. Hist., 9:368) and Monson (1949. Condor, 51:264). Because specimens taken 
away from breeding grounds are mostly first-year birds (the reviewer has adults, from 
Phoenix, Arizona), Pitelka considers that such records indicate “the dispersal” of young 
birds and concludes that all these jays “are nonmigratory.” This may be partly a matter 
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of definitions; but at any rate the reader will not learn from Pitelka’s paper the obvious 
differences in migratory behavior between the two Arizona species treated. 
Taxonomically, Pitelka’s concept of the species is exceptionally broad; it includes all 
forms occupying a similar ecological “niche,” even if reproductively isolated (pp. 378 
379). Behavior, call-notes, and life histories are barely touched upon. Among subspecies, 
the limits are narrow and uneven. A single “Aphelocoma™ occurs in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia; on the Pacific slope north of Santa Barbara and Ventura counties, it is repre- 
sented by populations that vary slightly and irregularly, without well-marked clines; the 
largest exceeds the smallest by 5.67 millimeters (4.5%) in mean wing length of adult 
males. In tail length maximum variation is 6.17 millimeters (4.49), and in weight 18.3 
grams (18.9%). In color, the paler population is inseparable from the darker in 15 to 
20% of the birds, while “with an additional 15 to 20 per cent, separations would be 
doubtful” (p. 256); we are not told what percentage, if any, of the darker population is 
separable from the paler. Anywhere else, such a situation would be covered by one or at 
most two names; but in California and Oregon it is covered by five, with a broad “area of 
intergradation” which is not allowed to interfere with the drawing of neat, sharp lines 
on maps. Two of the populations so separated (in Santa Clara County, California) 
differ appreciably in only one minor respect: adult females of the “smaller” population 
average 5.43 millimeters (4.2%) longer in tail measurements than do the “larger” ones! 
Where. in this sort of thing, is what George Willett termed the “benefit to ornithology 
This naming of minor variations and small intermediate populations is, however, quite 
in accord with current practice in other species in the same region. The other newly 
named population in this paper, cana, is an intermediate one inhabiting a single mountain, 
of small extent, and possibly scattered points elsewhere. It is difficult to understand why 
minor variant populations are separated in the text by such distinct races as hypoleuca. 
Away from California, subspecies limits seem to follow the conventional 75% rule. A 
cline of as much as 4.7% in mean wing length of adult males (11.4% in weight) is 
included within the race A. u. arizonae. But guesswork is obvious in the maps, particu- 
larly in northeastern Arizona. Fortunately, the questionable nomenclature and the 
idealized maps do not conceal the admirably thorough analyses of variation. 
Of the three species treated, Pitelka regards unicolor as the least modified. The 
phylogenetic discussions treat fully of juvenal bill colors and molts, but ignore juvenal 
plumages. The reviewer doubts that any jay existed in nearly modern aspect in the 


Miocene. 


Like other papers in the same series, this one is not easy to use. There are no keys. 


The characterizations of races are scattered through the text. Specimens examined are 
listed without dates of collection; and though these specimens are the very basis of the 
entire work, the lists are relegated to a lengthy nomenclatural appendix. Partial or 
sectional maps, and tables, are also scattered, and are not indexed. A brief table of 
contents, and many cross references, however, enable the reader to find the characters 
of particular races. 

Pitelka’s summary is well written, but elsewhere there are many long and involved 
sentences. The discussion of ecological factors (p. 380) seems unduly technical. Readers 
will not easily grasp why “negative correlation between hue and intensity in grisea in 
dicates that the bluest forms are not necessarily the grayest™ (p. 362). “Comparable” 
is often used to mean “identical” or “indistinguishable.” The word “variant” is also 
overworked, Such language tends to discourage the wide audience which this paper so 


richly deserves. The plates, however, help to visualize the races, and the colored frontis 
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piece by Sutton forms an excellent introduction to these jays. The nine habitat photo- 


graphs will aid readers unfamiliar with California vegetation, but there are none of the 


habitats of the other species and races. Such minor details will not deter serious stu- 
dents of evolution, speciation, and ecology from a careful study of the many ideas pre- 
sented in this important contribution.—Allan R. Phillips. 


Anizona AND Its Biro Lire. By Herbert Brandt. Bird Research Foundation, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1951:7%% x 10 in., xvi + 723 pp., 20 color plates, 16 full-page photographs, 18 
pen sketches, 2 figs., 1 map. Indexed. $15.00. 


This is a rambling account of the ornithological adventures of a “naturalist bird re- 
porter” in Arizona. Although the title might seem to include the entire state, the book 
in fact is limited to the southeastern one-ninth. This consists of the Mexican border 
wonderlands of the Sulphur Springs, San Pedro, Santa Cruz, and Altar valleys, and the 
marvelous Chiricahua, Huachuca, Santa Rita, Santa Catalina, and Baboquivari mountain 
ranges. 

The book is based on field experiences of parts of eight nesting seasons during the 
years from 1935 to 1948. In this time, Brandt acquired a competent knowledge of south- 
eastern Arizona’s ecology, and his concept of the relation of climate to birds is quite 
good, Chapter 3, which treats the ecology, is well worth serious study. He loses no op- 
portunity to attack man’s abuse of soil and moisture, which is so readily apparent in 
the desert landscape. 

A valuable part of the book, scientifically, is the appendix, in which Brandt has as- 
sembled considerable data on the nesting activities of the birds known to breed within 
this area; not only are his own notes included, but also those of the late Frank Willard, 
for many years a resident of this region. Thus he presents a wealth of data which will 
be a boon to all who wish to know when they may find each species at the height of its 
breeding season. Subspecies are listed separately, in the occasional cases where two 
breed in this limited area, One new subspecies is proposed, Progne subis oberholseri, for 
the Purple Martin inhabiting the saguaros of central-southern Arizona. 

While Brandt's style, familiar to many ornithologists in earlier writings, is apt to be 
repetitious and discursive, his enthusiasm and delight in birds reveals itself between the 
lines and is conveyed to the reader in a wholly interesting manner. The book would be 
more enjoyable if the use of adjectives were not so artificial, and if trite descriptive 
phrases were not so frequent. 

Brandt does not profess to be so much a scholar as a bird adventurer. This may ac- 
count for his employment of common names for subspecies, many of which are not in the 
\.0.U. Check-List; this does not achieve any particular object, but only adds to the 
confusion already existent and further muddles the amateur. It may also account for 
such an oddity as the wedding of the Palmer and Plateau Thrashers (p. 132). 

rhe book is a handsome one. It is heavy enough (five pounds) to be difficult to hold 
comfortably. Paper and type are pleasing. Certainly one of its most laudable attributes 
are the splendidly-reproduced paintings by Brooks, Peterson, Sutton, and Shortt. Espe- 
cially choice are those of the Coppery-tailed Trogon, Arizona Jay, and Painted Redstart 
by Major Brooks, and the two plates of Blue-throated and Rivoli Hummingbirds, and 
Mexican Chickadee and Audubon Warbler, by Roger Peterson. The pen sketches, mainly 


Dr, Sutton’s, add much to the attractiveness of the volume. 
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It may be of interest to note that the book was featured in the May, 1952 issue of 
Mrizona Highways (Phoenix, Ariz.), a magazine noted for its pictorial qualities. Nine 
of the color plates were reproduced, one of them being used as the cover illustration. 
The magazine also reproduced the excellent chart of “schematic cross section of a high 
desert mountain range and outwash basin,” which gives Brandt's views of the principal 
breeding association of each bird in southeastern Arizona.—Gale Monson. 


Birps or an lowa Dooryarp. By Althea R. Sherman. Edited by Fred J. Pierce. Chris 
topher Publishing House, Boston, 1952:5%4 x 8 in., 270 pp., 9 plates. $3.75. 


Miss Sherman's most valuable work as a pioneer student of life histories was with 
Flickers (Colaptes auratus), Sparrow Hawks (Falco sparverius), Screech Owls (Otus 
asio), and Chimney Swifts (Chaetura pelagica). For the first three she contrived nesting 
boxes with peep holes through which she watched the nestings from egg laying to fledg 
ing; there were also hand holes for removing eggs and young to be weighed. For observa- 
tion of the Chimney Swifts she built a unique tower and artificial chimney, the whole 
8 feet square and 30 feet high. 

In this posthumous book are reprinted the monograph on many nestings of the Yellow- 
shafted Flicker and shorter papers on single nestings of Sparrow Hawks and Screech 
Owls. One long chapter, including excerpts from her notebooks, is devoted to the swifts. 
There are, also, nine chapters of new material which Miss Sherman had written in 


popular style for a book she was never able to finish, and nine papers that were either 


read at scientific meetings or published in The Auk and The Wilson Bulletin. Among 
the shorter papers is “Down with the House Wren Boxes,” in which she held that this 
species’ egg-piercing habits were responsible for the decrease of many birds, notably 
Bluebirds (Sialia sialis) and certain warblers. One wonders if it isn’t time for another 
general check-up on the influence of the House Wren (Troglodytes aédon). 

Her discussion in Chapter 4 on the “guerilla warfare” that results from birds’ over- 
crowding, especially the Brown Thrasher’s (Toxostoma rufum) destruction of the eggs of 
other Brown Thrashers, will come as a revelation to students who have watched this 
species in sections that afford plenty of territorial room. In the same chapter is a sur- 
prising account of a Barn Swallow (Hirundo rustica) that came after a female had lost 
her mate and repeatedly tried to kill the young in her nest. One chapter reports seven 
years’ experiments with artificial feeding of Ruby-throated Hummingbirds ( Archilochus 
colubris), and another covers 25 years’ observations of Phoebes (Sayornis phoebe). Birds 
briefly considered are the Catbird (Dumetella carolinensis), Red-winged Blackbird 
(Agelaius phoeniceus), Short-billed Marsh Wren (Cistothorus platensis), Sora (Porzana 
carolina), and Virginia Rail (Rallus limicola). Six of the author's charming bird 
drawings are reproduced. 

Miss Sherman was plainly a most extraordinary personality. Her book reflects great 
energy, genuine concern for individual bird life, impatience for human stupidity, and 
through all a scientist's exact regard for the smallest details. She wrote with a directness 
that is sometimes sharp, often vivid, and always vigorous. Her bibliography includes 67 
papers published from 1905 to 1932. Fred J. Pierce, the editor, deserves the gratitude 


of the students of bird behavior —Ruth Thomas. 
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OUTDOOR EDUCATION COOK COUNTY STYLE 


Conservation is an activity which concerns everyone. Not infrequently the action of 
individuals and groups both public and private creates a condition adverse to sound 
conservation. Vigilance is therefore essential to keep such problems at a minimum. Your 
conservation committee has this watch-dog function. It has been obligated to report 
many unpopular and unwise attitudes and occurrences. This kind of reporting, despite 
its necessity and usefulness, is depressing to write and to read. 

Occasionally, however, there appears an organization so pragmatic in its purposes and 
so skillful in its function that the whole field of conservation could benefit by its ex- 
ample. This report deals with such an organization. 

Just outside of the city of Chicago is a block of land comprising about 45,000 acres, 
sixty per cent of which is forested. Eighty per cent can be called “wild” land in that 
it is not under formal cultivation nor managed as a park. 

This area is known as the Cook County Forest Preserve. 

What is its purpose and the policy of its staff? The purpose of the Preserve may be 
briefly stated thus: “to preserve for all time and for all people, the forests of the county 
and the necessary lands connecting them.” By charter these lands are dedicated to the 
education, recreation, and enjoyment of the people. Here then are the physical facilities 
to create or broaden the meaning of conservation for many people. To implement the 
proposed program, the administrators of the Cook County Forest Preserve created a 
Department of Conservation. Its activities are many and varied. 

One of the first efforts undertaken was to acquaint the people of Chicago, particularly 
the children, with the Preserve. To this end organized field trips were conducted through 
various sections, Each trip was guided by a competent naturalist. As interest grew, more 
time was required for field trips, particularly as groups became larger. Facilities for 
overnight camping within a reasonable distance from Chicago are virtually nonexistent. 
The inevitable solution was the “day-camp.” Daytime camping in the Cook County 
Forest Preserve by thousands of Chicago youngsters provides the condition under which 
principles of conservation can best be taught. The program for day-campers is diversified 
but one of the major activities is the study of natural history—the way plants and animals 
live together. 

It is an impressive sight to see eager children respond to outdoor teaching. Many of 
the day-campers come from families in the lower income brackets where even day-camp- 
ing without the facilities of the Cook County Forest Preserve would be out of the 
question. Fundamentals of botany, forestry, and aquatic and terrestrial zoology are 
taught in simple, understandable language. The many plant associations and aquatic 
environments serve as natural laboratories for demonstration. 

It is at such day-camps that the foundations for sound attitudes toward our renewable 
resources are laid. It is here that we will win (or lose) the conservation battles to be 
fought in the future. Karl Beringer once said “Delight in knowing and understanding 


the beauty of nature's spectacles adds to the intrinsic quality of our lives, and at decisive 


moments may have a deeper influence than we can measure.” 
Adult training programs are also undertaken although the greater emphasis is on the 
youth program. In-service training in outdoor teaching is part of the adult program. 
During the school season the staff continues its program of education by going directly 
into the public schools. Lectures on natural history and conservation reach new audiences 
and stimulate new interests. These lectures bring more children to the Cook County 
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Forest Preserve who, in turn, become better able to enjoy and understand the benefits 
of a conservation program. 

So that no potential interest in natural history may go unsolicited, the Cook County 
Forest Preserve staff has even utilized radio in an attempt to enlighten and train with a 
series of broadcasts on out-of-door topics. These have been successful beyond expectation. 

Not satisfied with only an educational and recreational program, the staff of the 
Preserve has gone into waterfow! research, and in 1947 reported on one of the finest jobs 
of duck banding in the Midwest. This report, entitled “Waterfow! Banding at McGinnis 
Slough Orland Wildlife Refuge for the Years 1944 and 1945” contains much important 
information on ducks of the Chicago area. It also has been used to clarify other water- 
fowl problems of the Mississippi flyway. 

Last, but not least of the contributions to child and adult education, the Cook County 
Forest Preserve publishes a series of nature bulletins. These are one-page articles dealing 
with ideas, persons, species of plants or animals, geological formations, water in its 
various forms, etc. The lucid and delightful presentation of subjects pertaining to natural 
history has doubtless gone far in spreading knowledge to all age groups. This weekly 
almanac of ideas has a distribution of about 6,500 copies. They are sent to 135 news- 
papers, about 50 foreign language papers, all of the big Chicago dailies and other news- 
papers in the Chicago area. Virtually all the public and parochial schools in Chicago 
and Cook County are on the mailing list for one or more copies. It may be difficult to 
measure the benefits of this medium of outdoor education, but that there are benefits 
is undeniable. These leaflets deal with facts such as names, places, weights, height, etc., 
but each closes with a catchy line, a witty phrase, or a moral. For example, the leaflet 
entitled “Arbor Day” closed with “*Mighty oaks from little acorns grow, but the giant 
sequoia grow from tiny flat seeds about the size of a pin head”; the article on “Mussels” 
closes thus: “There are two sexes but the difference is important only to another clam”; 
and the leaflet entitled “Crickets,” ends with “The cricket leads a merry life: meek 
and voiceless is his wife.” The Aesop-like flavor to this medium of education makes each 
lesson pleasant reading. The single page is suitable for posting on bulletin boards. 

Who is responsible for the operation of this conservation organization that covers the 
ground from field trips, day-camps, and trailside museums to scientific waterfowl re- 
search? 

There are many men who have had a hand in this laudable effort. Administrators, 


public officials, philanthropists, and civic-minded citizens have all played a part. In 
our opinion, the lion’s share of the credit must go to Roberts Mann, Superintendent of 


Conservation. Seven years ago he was joined by Dr. David H. Thompson, Senior Natur- 
alist of the Cook County Forest Preserve. Together these two field-wise naturalists are 
bringing conservation to places and people where conservation and wild creatures in 
nature are new ideas under the sun. 

The Conservation Committee of the Wilson Club takes this opportunity to commend 
the Cook County Forest Preserve as well as Superintendent Mann and his staff for 
efficiently accomplishing the momentous task of bringing a conservation consciousness to 
the Chicago region.—Robert A. McCabe. 
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WILSON } Following the complete list of books 
| owned by the Wilson Ornithological Club 
ORNITHOLOGICAL | Library that was published in The Wilson 
Bulletin for September 1943, a list of the 
year’s accessions has been published in 
each September issue. However, the earlier 
lists are not available to many members 
and, in any case, it is inconvenient to con- 
sult nine separate listings. Consequently, 
the Library Committee, under the chair- 
manship of George J. Wallace, has pre- 
pared a complete list of the books on the 
Wilson Ornithological Club Library 
shelves. 

We hope that Club members and friends 
will find this useful in their ornithological 
researches and also as a guide in their 
efforts to fill, with their generous dona- 
tions, some of the more important gaps in 
the Library. 

A representative collection of pamphlets, 
reprints, and ornithological periodicals are 

Ares") also available to Club members, but their 


complete listing is not practicable at this 


time. Visitors to the Library will find a 





few recordings of bird songs, However, the record player, lent to the Library some years 
ago by a Club member, cannot, by modern standards, be called a good one. We hope 
that it can soon be replaced, either by generous donations from Club members or by 
funds derived from the sale of duplicate items in the Library. 

Inquiries about the facilities and needs of the Library and requests to borrow books 
may be addressed to: Wilson Ornithological Club Library, Museum of Zoology, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. All members of the Club are privileged to borrow books. It has not 
been necessary so far to set a definite time-limit on loans, except for current periodicals, 
but members are asked to return books promptly when they have finished using them. 
Books and other loans are sent postpaid, but borrowers are expected to pay return 
transportation. The post-office book rate makes the cost negligible. 
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NRC ME te SS A ES 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL MEETING 


BY HAROLD F. MAYFIELD, SECRETARY 


The Thirty-third Annual Meeting of the Wilson Ornithological Club was held at the 
Greystone Playhouse, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, on Friday and Saturday, April 25 and 26, 
1952. It was sponsored by the Tennessee Ornithological Society, Georgia Ornithological 
Society, and Carolina Bird Club 

There were four sessions devoted to papers, an evening program of motion pictures, and 


two general business meetings. A meeting of the Executive Council was held on the 


evening of April 24. After the motion picture session on Friday evening, members and 


guests were entertained at a reception by the Tennessee Ornithological Society. A 
registration fee of $1.00 was charged. 
The Annual Banquet was held on Saturday evening, with President Maurice Graham 
Brooks serving as toastmaster and speaker. Local entertainment was provided. 
Informal field trips were held Friday morning, and guided field trips Saturday morn- 
ing and all day Sunday. The sessions on Friday and Saturday began in mid-morning to 


permit the maximum time afield. 


First Business Session 


President Brooks called to order the first general meeting at 10 a.m., Friday, April 25. 
The minutes of the 32nd annual meeting were approved as published in the Wilson Bul- 
letin for September, 1951. The report of the treasurer, Leonard C. Brecher, was presented 


and approved by the membership. 


Secretary's Report 


The secretary, Harold Mayfield, reported that the amendment to the constitution sub- 
mitted to the members by mail ballot in 1951 was passed. This amendment eliminated 
the associate class of membership, with the effect of increasing the minimum cost of 
membership to $3.00. 

The secretary summarized the principal actions of the Executive Council as follows: 

Harrison B. Tordoff of the University of Kansas was unanimously re-elected editor 
of The Wilson Bulletin for 1952. 

The Executive Council accepted the invitation of the University of Michigan and 
the Michigan Audubon Society to hold the 34th Annual Meeting at the Biological 
Station near Cheboygan, Michigan, on Friday and Saturday, June 12 and 13, 1953. 
\ meeting of the Executive Council will be held on June 11 and organized field 


trips will be offered on Sunday, June 14. 


Treasurer's Report 


The treasurer, Leonard C. Brecher, reported on the finances of the club. His report 
was approved, subject to the report of the Auditing Committee scheduled for the follow- 
ing day. A summary of this report appeared in the June, 1952, issue of the Bulletin. 


Library Committee 


George Wallace, chairman, reported that accessions to the Library since the last annual 
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meeting include 44 books, 365 reprints, 78 magazines and bulletins, and 35 pamphlets 
a total of 522 items. The leading donors of the year were Margaret M. Nice and Nada 
Kramer. Members of the club are borrowing books by mail at an increasing rate each 


vear. 


Illustrations Committee 


Robert M. Mengel, chairman, reported that the committee is continuing its service to 
authors who want finished drawings prepared from sketches. This work will be done by 
the committee at a charge of $1 per hour, with the money going to the color-plate fund 
of the Bulletin. 


Conservation Committee 


Robert A. MeCabe, chairman, reported by letter that the Conservation Committee has 
published articles in the Bulletin for September 1951, and March 1952. Other articles are 


to appear in later issues. 


Louis Agassiz Fuertes Research Grant Committee 


Ernst Mayr, reporting for Chairman John Emlen and the committee, stated that the 
committee’s selection for the 1952 grant was Robert W. Nero of the University of Wis 


consin, who is working on “Territorial and Sexual Behavior in the Red-winged Blackbird 
Membership Committee 


Ralph M. Edeburn, chairman, reported that the names of 207 prospective members en 
rolled since the 1951 Annual Meeting were posted fer the inspection of members and for 
election by vote at the final business session. On April 15, 1952, the club had 1788 
members and 155 institutional subscriptions to the Bulletin. The membership has con 
tinued to grow even though the elimination of the associate membership class has raised 


the minimum cost of membership. 
Temporary Committees 


The President appointed three temporary committees as follows: 
Auditing Committee 
Frederick V. Hebard, Chairman 
Burt L. Monroe 
Mrs. Herbert E. Carnes 
Resolutions Committee 
Richard H. Pough, Chairman 
Zeno P. Metcalf 
Ben Coffey, Jr. 
Vominating Committee 
O. S. Pettingill, Jr., Chairman 
A. W. Schorger 
R. Allyn Moser 


Seconp Business Session 


The second and final general business meeting was called to order at 10 a.m., Satur 


day, April 26, by President Brooks. 


SENT CE OT ET IT ee 
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The applicants for membership, whose names were posted in the reception area, were 


elected to the club. 


Report of Auditing Committee 
The Auditing Committee reported that the books of the treasurer had been examined 
and found to be in excellent order. Special thanks were expressed to Burt Monroe for 


the special assistance he had given the new treasurer at the start of the year. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 

WHEREAS variations in the intensity of solar ultraviolet appear to have a significant 
influence on many organisms including birds, BE IT RESOLVED that the Wilson 
Ornithological Club urge the United States Weather Bureau to give increased attention 
to accurate recording of such variations. 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Wilson Ornithological Club express its great appreciation 
to the officials of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park for all the things they have 
done to make this meeting and the field trips successful. 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Wilson Ornithological Club express its sincere thanks to 
the Gatlinburg Chamber of Commerce and the Greystone Hotel for the facilities that 
have been made available during these meetings and for the many advance arrangements 
that have contributed so greatly to the comfort of those attending. 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Wilson Ornithological Club tender its wholehearted thanks 
to Arthur Stupka and the other members of the local committee for the time and thought 
that went into the arrangements which have made this meeting such an outstanding 
success as a scientific and social gathering and as a unique field experience for so 
many of us. 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Wilson Ornithological Club express its appreciation to 
Gretchen and Bill Postlewaite of the Gatlinburg Press for the fine publicity they have 


given this meeting in this week's issue of the Press. 


Election of Officers 

Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr., reported for the Nominating Committee and proposed the 
following members for officers in 1952: President, Walter J. Breckenridge; First Vice 
President, Burt L. Monroe; Second Vice President, Harold F. Mayfield; Treasurer, 
Leonard C. Brecher; Secretary, Phillips B. Street; Elective members of Executive 
Council, Fred T. Hall (term expires 1953), W. W. H. Gunn (term expires 1954), Joseph 
C. Howell (term expires 1955). 

The report of the Nominating Committee was accepted, and the secretary was in- 


structed to cast a unanimous ballot for these nominees. 


PApPers SESSIONS 
Friday, April 25 


Arthur Stupka, L. S. National Park Service, Some Natural History Features of Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, slides. 

\. E. Shelford, University of Hlinois, 4n Experimental Approach to the Study of Bird 
Populations, slides. 

Harrison B. Tordoff, University of Kansas, The Relationships of the “Fringillid” Sub- 


family Carduelinae, slides. 
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Ernst Mayr, American Museum of Natural History, Problems of Bird Systematics. 

Eugene P. Odum, University of Georgia, Seasonal Periodicity in Fat Deposition in Birds, 
slides. 

Nicholas Cuthbert, Central Michigan College, Food Requirements of the Black Tern, 
slides. 

Josselyn Van Tyne, University of Michigan, Systematic Records on Bird Nests, slides. 

Charles H. Blake, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Birds and Waves. slides. 

Margaret Morse Nice, Chicago, Illinois, Concerning Incubation Periods. 

Aretas A. Saunders, Canaan, Connecticut, Variations in the Songs of the Purple Finch 

James H. Jenkins, University of Georgia, Distribution and Abundance of the Wild Turkey 
in Georgia, slides. 

Ralph Edeburn, Marshall College, Activities at a Nighthawk’s Nest, motion pictures 

Douglas E. Wade, Clemson Agricultural College, Pileated Woodpecker and Horned Grebe, 
motion pictures. 

Karl Maslowski, Cincinnati, Ohio, Earthquake Lake, motion pictures 


Saturday, April 26 


Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr.. Carleton College, Ornithologically Unexplored Areas of the 
United States, slides. 

Thomas L. Quay, North Carolina State College, Habitat and Territory in Macgillivray’s 
Seaside Sparrow, slides. 

Chandler S. Robbins, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Cooperative Fall Migration Studies 
on the Broad-winged Hawk in 1951, slides. 

Edward L. Seeber, Marshall College, The Changing Waterjowl Populations in the Central 
Ohio } alley. 

Arthur Stupka, U. S. National Park Service, Some Notes Relating to the Mortality of 
Screech Owls in Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 

Haven H. Spencer, Ann Arbor, Michigan, The 195]-52 Winter Invasion of Boreal Bird 
Forms in Michigan. 

James T. Tanner, University of Tennessee, Survival Rates of Passerine Birds, slides 


Joseph C. Howell, University of Tennessee, 4 Population Index tor the Bald Eagle in 


East Central Florida. 
Harold S. Peters, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, The Cooperative Mourning Dove Study 
Kenneth C. Parkes, Cornell University, The Sharp-tailed Sparrow in New York: A Re 
evaluation of the Races, slides. 
Frederick V. Hebard, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, The Warblers of Southeastern Georgia 


ATTENDANCE 

Members and guests registered at the meeting numbered 359. They came from 26 
states and one province of Canada. 
From Alabama: 3—Birmingham, Mrs. Bianche E. Dean, Mrs. John H. Williamson: Fair 

field, Thomas A. Imhof. 

From California: 2—-San Francisco, Maxine Chenoweth, Paul Chenoweth. 
From Connecticut: 2—Canaan, Aretas A. Saunders; Vew Haven, Mrs. Doris Lehman 
From District of Columbia: 3—Washington, Allen J. Duvall, Mr. and Mrs. C. O. 


Handley, Jr. 
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From Florida: 4——Daytona Beach, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Ekdahl; Ponca City, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe C. Creager. 

From Georgia: 63— Athens, J. H. Jenkins, Gibson Johnston, Sr., Jim Major, Eugene P. 
Odum, Bob Pearson; Atlanta, Ann F. Anderson, Dr. Sam A. Anderson, Orpha P. 
Baker, Mr. and Mrs. George Beal, Mrs. J. E. Boyd, Beverly Brown, Rebecca Brown, 
Mrs. J. M. Candlish, Mrs. Charles G. Cowan, Gertrude C. Werner, Ray C. Werner, 
Mrs. J. C. Olins, Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Parks, Mrs. E. R. Partridge, Fay S. 
Peters, Harold S. Peters, Ralph L. Ramsey, Cleo Sampson, Mrs. J. Morgan Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Snow, Mrs. Frances Stafford, Eva M. Stokely, Mrs. B. H. Will- 
inghorn; Augusta, J. Fred Denton, Mrs. Gary Satcher; Collegeboro, Gilbert C. 
Hughes, IM, Jimmy Oliver: College Park, Mr. and Mrs. William W. Griffin: Colum- 
bus, T. Charlton Hudson, Mrs. Frank Schley; Dalton, Blanche Gardner, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. E. Hamilton; Decatur, J. B. Ross; Demorest, Dorothy P. Neal; Folleston, 
Frederick V. Hebard; Macon, Edmund Farrar, Jr.; WVarietta, Manella B. Laud, Mary 
Phillips; Willedgeville, Mrs. Fern E. Davis, Gertrude Manchester, Mrs. Lucille C. 
Rutchford, Gloria Vicedomini; Richmond Hill, Sam Miller; Robins A. F. B., Nathan- 
iel R. Whitney, Jr.; Savannah, Mr. and Mrs. Herman W. Coolidge, Ivan R. Tomkins; 
Statesboro, Tulley Pennington; Thomasville, Leon Neel, H. L. Stoddard, Sr., George 
M. Sutton; Warner Robins, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Cater, Jr. 

From Hlinois: 22——Blue Island, Karl E. Bartel; Catlin, Mary Baldwin, S. Glidden Bald- 
win; Champaign, Earle A. Davis, Jr.; Chicago, Muriel Beuschlein, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
L. Campbell, Constance Nice, L. B. Nice, Margaret M. Nice, Millicent Stebbins; 
Danville, Jack C. Blackman; Elsah, Norwood Hazard; Moline, Mr. and Mrs. Elton 
Fawks; Quincy, Edgert J. Long, O.F.M., Bro. Michael, Rozella M. Nichols; Spring- 
field, Virginia S. Eifert: Urbana, Harvey |. Fisher, V. E. Shelford; Ursa, Mrs. Tom 
Sorrill. 

From Indiana: 12—Centerville, Helen Cope, J. P. Cope; Fort Wayne, Margaret Um- 
bach; Fremont, Mrs. R. R. Caswell; Hanover, Mr. and Mrs. J. Dan Webster; 
Indianapolis, Mildred Campbell, Mrs. S. G. Campbell; Richmond, Richard Myers, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Snow, Charles Thaeler, Jr. 

From Iowa: 9—Davenport, Albia F. Hazard, N. C. Hazard, Dr. and Mrs. J. P. Leonard, 
Peter Petersen, Jr.; lowa City, Dr. and Mrs. A. Klaffenbach, Dr. and Mrs. Peter 
P. Laude. 

From Kansas: |— Lawrence, Harrison B. Tordoff. 

From Kentucky: 13—-Louisville, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard C. Brecher, Helen G. Brown- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. Dulaney Logan, Mabel Slack, Mrs. F. W. Stamm, Mrs. Wm. B. 
Tabler, Audrey A. Wright, Mr. and Mrs. James B. Young; Valley Station, Donald 
Summerfield. 

From Maryland: 5 Chevy Chase, Mr. and Mrs. Elting Arnold; Laurel, Chandler S. 
Robbins; Towson, Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Cole. 

From Massachusetts: 3— Boston, Phoebe G. Arnold; Lincoln, Charles H. Blake; Wel- 
lesley, l ucy Fisher. 

From Michigan: 47—-Albion, Shirley Brady, Louise Canfield, Wm. B. Canfield, Clara 
Dixon, Mary Ertell, Joan Glass, Maureen Kennedy, Owen Perkins, Jim Turner; 
4nn Arbor, Andrew J. Berger, Dorothy Blanchard, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Hann, Mrs. 
Reuben L. Kahn, Cecil Kersting, Mary MeNeil, Robert M. Mengel, Mrs. Beryl W. 


Spencer, Haven H. Spencer, J. Van Tyne; Dearborn, Mrs. Harold A. Barber, Har- 


riet Berytold Woolfenden; Detroit, Margaret G. Common; Grosse Pointe, Clarence 
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J. Messner, Hazel W. Messner; Jackson, Hazel L. Bradley, Dr. and Mrs. W. Powell 
Cottrille, Robert A. Whiting; E. Lansing, Mr. and Mrs. George Wallace; Huntington 
Woods, Mr. and Mrs. Neil T. Kelley; Kalamazoo, Mr. and Mrs. H. Lewis Batts, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. C. B. ¢ ook, Harold O. Wiles, Helen Wiles, Judy Wiles: We. Pleasant, 
Mabel Cuthbert, N. L. Cuthbert, Irene F. Jorae: Port Huron, Elizabeth Kiefer, 
Francis Kiefer; Bhitmore Lake, Mrs. Jane S. Mengel; Ypsilanti, Esther Byers 

From Minnesota: 11—Duluth, Doris E. Bronoel, Joel K. Bronoel, Elaine Hofslund, P 
B. Hofslund, Evelyn Putnam; Vinneapolis, Lewis L. Barrett, Mrs. Miriam C. Barrett, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Breckenridge, Theodora Melone, Vera E Sparkes; Northfield, 
Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. 

From New Jersey: 3—Tenajly, Betty Carnes, Verona, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred E. Eynon 

From New York: 12—-Bu/falo, Fairman Cumming, Harold D. Mitchell, Mildred D 
Mitchell, Edward L. Seeber; Ithaca, Julia Temple Grinnell, Lawrence |. Grinnell, 
Kenneth C. Parkes; New York, Florence Page Jaques, Francis L. Jaques, Ernst 
Mayr; Pelham, Richard H. Pough; Waterloo, Jason A. Walker. 

From North Carolina: 18—Bryson City, Mary Jenkinson; Chapel Hill, Mrs. R. Lynn 
Ganet, Mrs. H. W. Walters; Charlotte, H. V. Autry, Mrs. H. V. Autry, Jr.. Sara Nooe, 
Mrs. George C. Potter, Kitty Sandifer; Durham, Mrs. Mary M. Guy; Lenoir, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. E. Lavin: VWatthews, B. R. Chamberlain; Raleigh, Charlotte Hilton Green, 
Mr. and Mrs. Z. P. Metcalf, Robert Overing, T. L. Quay, Richard Weaver 

From Ohio: 15-—Cleveland, Elsie Erickson, Adela Gaede, Lucille Mannix, Mildred 
Stewart; Columbus, W. L. Muhlbach; Delaware, William D. Stull; Solon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Sturm; Steubenville, Clinton S. Banks, Elizabeth Banks, Earl Farmer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Graul; Toledo, Harold Mayfield, John M. MeCormick. 

From Pennsylvania: 7—FExton, Berrell E. Street, Phillips B. Street; Gettysburg, G. E 
Grube; Pittsburgh, Anthony Netting, M. Graham Netting, Dana P. Snyder; York, 
K. V. Gardner. 

From South Carolina: 8—Charleston, Mr. and Mrs. Ellison A. Williams; Clemson, 
Norma Pearson, Douglas Wade; Georgetown, William C. Grimm; Greenville, May W. 
Puett, McClellanville, Robert D. Edwards; Travellers Rest, Ruth Gilreath 


From South Dakota: 2— Sioux Falls, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Findley. 


From Tennessee: 57—-Cookeville, Beulah Clark, Amy Johnson; Elizabethton, Dr. and 
Mrs. Lee R. Herndon, Dick Hughes, Mrs. Hugh Taylor; Franklin, Mrs. Elizabeth De 
Brohun, Ruth White; Gatlinburg, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Stupka; Knoxville, Hugh M. 
Davis, Jr.. J. C. Howell, Don Hurley, John C. Jacobs, Jr.. Reed Jenkins, Mr. and Mrs 
W. M. Johnson, Richard R. Laurence, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Monroe, Holly Overton, 
Bob Scott, William F. Searle, II1, John Sonner, James T. Tanner, Isabel H. Tipton, 
Samuel R. Tipton, Mr. and Mrs. H. VanDeventer; Memphis, Frederick T. Carney, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben B. Coffey, Jr.. Nell Coleman, Tom Conley, Jr.. Mary Davaut, 
Johnny Johnson, Frances E. Jones, Lawrence C. Kent, Harry Landis, Alice Smith, 
Demett Smith, Brother Leo Thomas; Nashville, Mrs. William Bell, Ruth Castles, 
Clara Williams Fentress, William E. Fentress, Albert F. Ganier, Mrs. Ernest Good- 
pasture, Frances Hagar, Mrs. F. C. Laskey, G. R. Mayfield, Jennie Riggs; Oak 
Ridge, Mrs. C. Brockney, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Dunbar, Julia Moore, Barbara S. 


Thompson. 


From Virginia: 6—Abingdon, Steve M. Russell, Harrisonburg, Hollen G. Helbert, 
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Stanwyn G. Shetler, Milo D. Stahl: Norfolk, Mrs. Floy Burford; Richmond, Frederic 
R. Scott. 

From West Virginia: 18 —Huntington, R. M. Edeburn, Dorothy Fisher, N. Bayard 
Green, Ruth Hancer, Holwell K. Land, Hugh C. Land, Olive Mortison, Harry Peter- 
son, David Pilkenton; Kimberly, M. J. Stahl; Vorgantown, Robert L. Birch, Fred 
C. Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice G. Brooks, A. J. Dadisman, M. L. Hundley, Earl 
N. MeCue; Sistersville, Mary B. Kimball. 

From Wisconsin: 7—- Vadison, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Schorger, Wilwaukee, Helmut C. 
Mueller; Oshkosh, John L. Kaspar; Two Rivers, Winnifred Smith; Wausau, Herbert 
W. Levi; West Bend, Gerald A. Vogelsang. 

From Ontario, Canada: 6— Pickering, Doris H. Speirs, J. Murray Speirs; Thistletown, 
Irma Metcalfe; Toronto, Olive Barfoot, W. W. H. Gunn. Douglas Scott Miller. 


This number of The Wilson Bulletin was published on September 23, 1952. 





Eprror or Tue Wrison Buiietin 


HARRISON B. TORDOFF 
Museum of Natural History 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Associate Eprror 
KEITH R. KELSON 


CHAIRMAN oF THE ILLUSTRATIONS COMMITTEE 
ROBERT M. MENGEL 


Succestions To AUTHORS 


Manuscripts intended for publication in The Wilson Bulletin should be neatly type- 
written, double-spaced, and on one side only of good quality white paper. Tables should be 
typed on separate sheets. Before preparing these, carefully consider whether the material 
is best presented in tabular form. Where the value of quantitative data can be enhanced 
by use of appropriate statistical methods, these should be used. Follow the A. O. U. 
Check-List (fourth edition) and supplements thereto insofar as scientific names of United 
States and Canadian birds are concerned unless a satisfactory explanation is offered for 
doing otherwise. Use species names (binomials) unless specimens have actually been 
handled and subspecifically identified. Summaries of major papers should be brief but 
quotable. Where fewer than five papers are cited, the citations may be included in the 
text. All citations in “General Notes” should be included in the text. Follow carefully 
the style used in this issue in listing the literature cited. Photographs for illustrations 


should be sharp, have good contrast, and be on glossy paper. Submit prints unmounted 
and attach to each a brief but adequate legend. Do not write heavily on the backs of 
photographs. Diagrams and line drawings should be in black ink and their lettering 
large enough to permit reduction. The Illustrations Committee will prepare drawings, 
following authors’ directions, at a charge of $1 an hour, the money to go into the color- 
plate fund. Authors are requested to return proof promptly. Extensive alterations in 
copy after the type has been set must be charged to the author. 


A Worp to Memsers 


The Wilson Bulletin is not as large as we want it to be. It will become larger as funds 
for publication increase. The Club loses money, and the size of the Bulletin is cut down 
accordingly, each time a member fails to pay dues and is put on the ‘suspended list.’ 
Postage is used in notifying the publisher of this suspension. More postage is used in © 
notifying the member and urging him to pay his dues. When he does finally pay he must 
be reinstated on the mailing list and there is a publisher's charge for this service. The 
Bulletin will become larger if members will make a point of paying their dues promptly. 


Notice or Cuance or Appress 


If your address changes, notify the Club immediately. Send your complete new address 
to the Treasurer, Leonard C. Brecher, 1900 Spring Drive, Louisville 5, Kentucky. He in 
turn will notify the publisher and editor. 











Members are reminded of the Club’s urgent need of spare issues of Numbers 
1, 2, and 3 of the 1951 volume of the Bulletin. For further details, see Editor- 
ial section of this issue. 








